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Lantern-Slides Direct in the Camera 
W. L. G. BENNETT 


YEAR or so ago I described a method 

by which a negative, enlarged or other- 

wise, could be made direct from another 
negative without the necessity of making an 
intermediate positive. It occurred to me at the 
time that the method would be applicable to 
making direct positives in the camera, but not 
thinking that there would often be any occasion 
to do this, I did not think it worth while to 
refer to the matter. 

Quite recently, however, a friend told me 
that he was intending to make a number of 
lantern-slides from reproduced photographs in 
a Colonial journal, in order to illustrate his 
travels, and was bewailing the necessity of 
making a large number of negatives from which 
he would require to print only once. 

It struck me at once that it might be possible 
to make the slides direct, in the afore-mentioned 
manner, and, after a few experiments, which 
were necessary in order to adapt the procedure 
to lantern-plates, I succeeded in producing slides 
showing all the detail and gradation of the 
originals. 

Photographers wishing to make slides of 
botanical, natural history, or any other subjects, 
for lecture purposes, will often not require any 
paper prints, and be glad to save the time and 
expense of making so many negatives. It may, 
therefore, be of interest to readers if I give the 
exact data of first and second exposures, toning, 
ete., which will result in a good, clear slide. 

For the benefit of those who do not remember 
the previous article, I may as well mention that 
the process consists in developing the image in the 
usual way, toning in with uranium, so as to 
substitute a deposit of this metal for the original 
one of silver; exposing to light, so as to print 
through this image an opposite one on the re- 
mainder of the sensitive film behind ; developing 
this new image, and removing the old one. The 
new image, which is all that remains on the 
plate, will, therefore, be of the same value as 
the original, either positive or negative, as the 
case may be. 


My first attempts, however, to make lantern- 
slides in this way were complete failures. The 
plates on which the experiments were made 
were of about the same rapidity as the rapid 
bromide paper which I had previously adopted 
for the direct enlarged negatives ; therefore for 
the second exposure I gave what I had found by 
experience to be right for the latter, viz., four 
inches of magnesium ribbon at two feet distance. 

This exposure had no effect at all, and, after 
several trials, I discovered the fact that when 
both were wet the lantern-plates were only about 
1/30 of the speed of the bromide paper. Some 
readers will jump to the conclusion that my pro- 
cess will, therefore, involve burning about four 
yards of ribbon for each slide, yet we can obtain 
the same result by burning only two inches at a 
distance of four inches from the plate — an 
ample distance for so small a size. 

This is the only real difference in the manipu- 
lations from those I described for the enlarged 
negatives, but for those who have never tried the 
process, I will briefly repeat. 

The lantern-plates, which should be of a 
“vapid” brand, are loaded into the dark-slides 
of the camera, into which special carriers must 
be inserted for sizes over quarter-plate. Quarter- 
plate slides will usually hold the lantern-plates 
without a carrier. They should be fixed firmly 
at one end, with paper or card, and a line drawn 
on the focusing-screen, to show how far the 
plate comes, so as to be sure to include on it all 
that is desired. 

The speed of the plates is usually given on the 
box, or can be found in exposure-meter lists, and, 
by comparison with that of the ordinary plates 
to which the worker is accustomed, no difficulty 
will be found in judging the exposure correctly. 

The developer I recommend for both develop- 
ments is amidol. I here give a convenient 
formula : 





Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ........ 3 dr. 
Amidol ...... ee eee cemrae 15 gr. 
Potassium bromide ............... 3 gi 
WO oot + ae eee 5 o7 
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BARTON BROAD 


It will not keep good for more than about 
four days. I also give again the formula for 
the uranium toning-bath : 


No. I 
a 40 gt 
Glacial acetic acid ...........0... 1/2 oz 
RE ee eee 10 oz. 

No. 2 
Potassium ferricyanide..... ...... 40 gr. 
Glacial acetic acid................ 1/2 oz 
DI Cees ace el sp rnc a naa, 10 oz. 


Both these solutions will keep indefinitely by 
themselves. For use, mix equal parts of each 
just before required. The sulphocyanide bath, 
recommended for the paper, does not appear to 
be necessary for the plates. 

The plate should be developed until detail is 
visible all over it, but it need not be continued 
so long as if it were going to be fixed and fin- 
ished at once. 

After development the plate must be rinsed in 
two or three changes of water for about two 
minutes, and then the uranium toning-bath is 
applied. Directly this has been poured over the 
plate, lift it out, hold it up to the red light, and 
carefully note the density of the darkest parts, 
and then return it to the toning-bath. If ex- 
amined again in two or three minutes, the dark 
parts will appear much lighter, due to the sub- 
stitution of the red uranium deposit, which looks 
light in tone by red illumination. With a little 
practice it will be easy to see when the original 
silver image has been entirely displaced. 
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F. J. MORTIMER 


This examination is not really necessary, as 
with fresh solution the action is certain to be 
complete in five minutes, or less. 

Thorough toning is absolutely necessary. 
When this is judged to be the case, pour off the 
toning solution, and wash the plate thoroughly 
in three or four changes of water for two min- 
utes or more. 

For the exposure to the magnesium the plate 
must be removed from the dish unless the latter 
is made of dark-colored xylonite, or else the 
light will be reflected on to the back of the plate 
and cause a certain amount of fog. It is, there- 
fore, best to lean it against a piece of black or 
dark-red paper, which, in its turn, should be 
propped up against some article on the table. 

Having measured out two inches of magne- 
sium ribbon, a match should be struck and the 
ribbon kindled, and held at about four or five 
inches distance from the plate. Then return the 
latter to the dish, and again pour on the 
developer. 

Judging the time of development is the most 
difficult part of the process. If insufficient, the 
halftones will be fully out, but the shadows far 
too weak. If over-done, the slide may be foggy, 
but this is of less importance, as the fog may be 
cleared away by subsequent reduction. 

It should be continued until the positive image 
looks strong and full of detail, when held up to 
a fairly bright red light, and the whole surface 
looks black by reflected light, the highlights 
being still blocked up by the negative uranium 
deposit. At least, this is the case with amidol, 
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IN THE THICK OF IT 


F. J. MORTIMER 
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but with rodinal the uranium may dissolve away 
at once, in which case development may be 
judged as when making a slide in the ordinary 
way. 

Fixing is carried out as usual. I strongly 
advise not admitting white light until this is 
nearly completed. 

When taken out into the light, the highlights 
will very likely be found to be red or yellow, 
owing to the uranium. Immersion in a solution 
of carbonate of soda of any strength will in- 
stantly remove this. 

If the subject was one with average contrasts, 
and the first and second exposures and other 
details reasonably correct, the resulting slide 
should be clear and bright, and need no further 
alteration. Otherwise a certain amount of veil- 
ing of the highlights may be present. 

If this is the case, make a solution of potas- 
sium ferricyanide, about quarter of an ounce in 
six ounces of water, and add a small quantity of 
this to some clean hypo fixing-bath, so as to 
make it a bright yellow color. 

In this solution the slide will rapidly become 
lighter, and as soon as the strongest highlight 
has become clear glass, it should be quickly 


removed and immediately thoroughly washed. 
Uranium, copper, or sulphide toning may be 

carried out, if desired, as with any other slide. 
The Amateur Photographer. 


The Significance of Lines as Elements 
of Art-Expression 
LINE has a distinct esthetic value no less 
than one contributive to picture-mechanics. 
Thus pictures conceived in vertical lines bespeak 
dignity, solemnity, quietude; pillars, trees of 
straight shaft, ascending smoke and other verti- 
cal forms all voice these and allied emotions. 
With slightly less force does a series of horizon- 
tals affect us and with a kindred emotion. But 
when the line slants and ceases to support itself, 
or becomes curved, movement is suggested and 
another set of emotions is evoked. The diagonal 
typifies the quick-darting lightning. The vertical 
curved line is emblematic of the tongue of flame ; 
the horizontal curve, of a gliding serpent. In 
the circle and the ellipse we feel the whirl and 
fascination of continuity. The linear impulse in 
composition therefore plays a part in emotional 
art independent of the subject itself. 
Henry R. Poore. 
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Qven 10 to G. Admission ONE SHILLING. 


A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


HE London Salon of Photography has 

just opened its second annual exhibition 

at the Galleries of the Royal Water 
Color Society, Pall Mall East, and it may be at 
once said that it marks in many ways an ad- 
vance upon last year’s show. In the first place, 
useful and convenient as the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery in Bond Street was, it was rather too 
small for so important a display ; but this can- 
not be said of the present gallery, in which two 
hundred prints can be exhibited to advantage 
and which, being associated for so many years 
with advance in pictorial photography, is familiar 
to all interested in the subject. The severe re- 
strictions placed last year upon numbers has not 
therefore been necessary and the result is a 
notable display of English and foreign work. 
The recent redecoration of the gallery is now 
seen by the public for the first time and adds to 
the effectiveness of the display. The London 
Salon this year is more widely supported. It 
was a new venture last year and the photographic 
public hardly knew how to take it, but after they 
had seen the first exhibition it was only natural 
that a much larger amount of general support 
should be forthcoming. Altogether some two 
hundred and twenty pictures are accepted and 


the work is varied in character, catholic in taste, 
and certainly of a high order of excellence. It 
cannot be said, either, that the members of the 
committee are mere faddists wedded to one class 
of work only, or that they form a mutual-admira- 
tion-society merely interested in the display of 
their own (supposed) perfect productions. 

Many of the old Salon names will be found in 
evidence as soon as we begin to look round the 
pictures on the walls. Mrs. Cadby is repre- 
sented by one of her animal-studies in which a 
natural and easy pose has been captured in 
“The Pup.” Rudolph Eickemeyer, amongst 
other smaller works, has impressive misty sum- 
mer sunshine in “ A Summer Landscape,” while 
Will Cadby has his usual fine gray and white 
tones in “ A Winter Landscape.” Mrs. Barton 
is well represented and makes in one case at 
least a notable advance. ‘ The Ambassador ”’ is 
a strong piece of lighting, while in “ Hist! Said 
Kate” we have an effective use made of a 
stained-glass window as a background. Her 
finest picture is “ A Lady in Black.” This is a 
portrait of fine quality, with excellent tone- 
rendering and easy, pleasant pose. It moreover 
shows that she is not bound to one style and 
treatment but has the gift of freshness and has 
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F. J. MORTIMER 


THE ONRUSH OF A MIGHTY SEA 








not ceased her original seeing. Frederick Evans 
shows one of his typical architectural studies of 
“Chartres.” F. J. Mortimer shows a surprising 
versatility and variety of outlook and treatment 
this year, not only eclipsing himself in his large 
sea-piece, “ In the Thick of It,” which is a piece 
of effective realism unsurpassed, but also showing 
nature in gentle mood in “ Barton Broad,” with 
its delightful gray tones with just the one white 
note of the boat-sail to give point to the whole. 
This was not a mere chance shot but the delib- 
erate result of patient waiting for the exact thing 
sought. He has one or two imaginative pictures, 
such as “ On a Day in June ” in which effective 
use has been made of suppression of focus to give 
mystery and suggestiveness. Certainly, “ In the 
Thick of It” will be considered the 
picture he has yet produced. The two Cockses 
keep the position they won last year. R. M. 


best sea- 





A SPLASH OF SUNLIGHT 
R. M. COCKS 

LONDON SALON OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cocks, in * A Splash of Sunlight,” has one of 
those Eastern subjects which helped to make his 
name; and, as my readers will see, it is a piece 
of effective and vigorous lighting. One of the 
most impressive works in the exhibition comes 
from Mr. Lincoln Cocks and is here reproduced. 
‘La Fontaine des Girondins ” is the enlargement 
of a small portion of a well-known fountain, but 
the point of view is admirably chosen, the light- 
ing effective, and the whole in the large size in 
which it is displayed tells with surprising force 
upon the walls. The small reproduction can 
hardly give any idea of the force of the subject 
when seen large. France is to the front in the 
person of Pierre Dubreuil, who surpasses himself 
this year. The variety of subject, the force of 
presentation, the sense of decorative treatment 
are all exhibited in a high degree, though no 
good example is available to send. 
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THE TUDOR DRESS 
BERTRAM PARK 
LONDON SALON OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bertram Park is a man who consistently 
continues his advance, and the portrait here 
given, “ The Tudor Dress,” is dignified and 
telling in composition and is, I believe, the favor- 
ite of the artist himself, though perhaps one 
would give the palm this year to his “ Study in 
Light Tones,” which is a nude of great quality 
and restraint. It is one of the very few nudes 
that completely commends itself to one’s taste 
and feeling. One had almost despaired of 
getting anything in the nude by photography 
except nakedness until Mr. Park gives us this 
version of a female figure disposed with graceful 
lines upon white draperies. The work of E. G. 
Boone will be familiar to most American photo- 
graphers. In this exhibition we have several 
examples of his excursions into sunlight-render- 
ings and his skilful treatment and delicacy of 
handling are accorded favorable recognition by 





critics. I do not think he shows any particu- 
lar advance but he well maintains the high 
reputation previously won. Alexander Keighly 
is a household word in America, as here. He is 
represented by three landscapes which have the 
old charm. Perhaps the most effective is ‘* The 
Shepherd ” which is, somehow, though the ma- 
terial is not very similar, reminiscent of that old 
favorite known to every photographer, “ A 
Picardy Pastoral.” David Kay is as good this 
year as last, and that is saying a good deal. In 
some of his more important efforts he gets the 
quality and dignity which characterize the photo- 
gravure work of Craig Annan. He is very happy 
inan effect of sunlight which is called “Building at 
Winchester ’ —a strong effect of warm sunlight. 

But it is time that I said something about the 
American work. The Photo-Pictorialists of 
Buffalo are to the front. G. Edwin Keller in his 
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picture, “ Morning,” shows broad treatment. 
He adopts a high horizon-line and gives it a 
strong point of interest to concentrate his effect. 
Yarnall Abbott has several good things, such as 
“The Dark Staircase,” which is well concen- 
trated and has much mystery and impressive- 
ness; but to my taste “The Egyptian Dancer” 
is his strongest subject. It so completely carries 
out the idea of the title that it might be a piece 
out of an old papyrus. It could not have been 
easy to find so suitable a model and to get the 
flatness of tone which so helps the subject. The 
color, too, is suitable and helpful. Pirie Mac- 
donald has a strong and forcible man-portrait. 
W. H. Porterfield sent some excellent work. 
He gives us an impression in his * Passing in 
Review ” of one of those summer days in which 
“the clouds in fleets” pass over the field of the 
heavens from morning till night. “ After the 
Sail” is a study of reflections, a high horizon 
point is taken and the white sails of the boat 
that has just been berthed are reflected in the 
rippling water. The light on the sail and its 
reflection is well done and duly concentrated in 
interest, which is not generally the case in sub- 
jects of this kind, He also gives us “ The Gorge 
of Niagara” in a picture in which the charm and 
mystery of night are well expressed. Edmund 
B. Sides also tackles “ Niagara,” representing 
rather the effect of the turgid broken water 
below the falls and making play with the designs 
given by the foam on the water and its currents 
as helps to design, the whole thrown back into 
proper distanee by a dark overspreading branch. 
Austin Lidbury was busy with camera in London 
and sent us back an impressive rendering of 
“The Sphinx ” ; it is moreover original, which is 
saying a good deal for so hackneyed a subject. 
W. and G. Parrish have three pictures hung. “ In 
the Hospital” is a very sympathetic rendering of 
the subject, with delightful tones. “ Desolated ” 
is marked by intense feeling and well carries out 
the title. Again the fine gray tones are notice- 
able. “ Nestlings” is perhaps the gem of the 
three. It is a delightful baby-study with again, 
for the third time, exceedingly fine tones. Oscar 
C. Anthony sends us “* Morning Shadows,” a 
delightful rendering of sun and shade helped by 
judicious foe paaing. F. Bruguiere has a picture 
hung called “Santa Barbara” which is broad 
work with effective composition and excellent 
light and shade. Arthur Hammond’s children 
are quite delightful, decorative in arrangementand 
technically perfect. Mrs. Hayden shows two 
pictures, “ Sermon-Time” and * A Drink,” both 
well arranged and telling the story successfully. 
R. S. Kauffman has a study of work-people in 
the field called “ The Road through the Field,” 


which is excellent ; but we are spoiled for it by 
the remembrance of the amazingly fine subject 
of the same kind which he sent a few Salons ago. 
Wm. H. Kunz in “ The Approach of Evening” 
has the subject-mass yell arranged and treated. 

I should be , doing, injustices t c our English 
workers did Inot “mention, the: excellent work 
contributed by Hara Criwford, who, though he 
has produced piettings’ Befaue, : thas never given 
evidence oh “Ui power shebe. ; shown. In “ The 
Pageahf..’, swe “hay; ‘a otiginal conception and 
effective arradugephent: * We are supposed to be 
with the spectators in the stand. Below are seen 
the mass of the audience broken here and there 
by the woodwork of the stand, while away in 
the distance the figures are working out a scene 
in the pageant. Itis here that the skill comes in, 
for the exact moment has been waited for when 
the figures would not be a mere uninteresting 
mass but make some sort of pattern for the 
eye. In “The Cricket-Match ” he makes effect- 
ive use of the dark figures of the spectators to 
throw back the lighted figures of the players. 
Space does not permit me to speak of the pictures 
contributed by the foreign members of the London 
Salon and others from the Continent. At a 
guess, I should say that it comprises about one- 
third of the show and is of fine quality. 

I certainly think that it can be said without 
exaggeration that the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy has done a very good work in gathering 
together an exhibition like this to show some of 
the best English and foreign work. There is no 
other photographic exhibition this autumn in 
London, and otherwise the work which the 
summer (a record summer for sun and shine 
with us) produced would have had to wait. 
Every one has had a chance to get hung with- 
out fear or favor, the committee do not hang 
their own work to the exclusion of that of the 
public and they are catholic enough to hang 
work of all schools of thought. 

A work of praise and appreciation is due for 
the poster. Not only has Mr. Bertram Park 
shown us what he can do upon the walls of the 
exhibition, but his work, as a poster-designer, is 
spread broadcast upon the hoardings and upon 
the boards of the sandwich-men all over London. 
It is one of the most effective posters ever seen. 

One thing should emerge, and that is that 
American photographers, realizing that this ex- 
hibition has come to stay and to be a potent 
force for good in advancing the interests of pic- 
torial photography all the world over, should get 
ready plenty of work against another year. 
America has strong and interesting work in this 
exhibition, but we want to see a lot more of it 
another year. 
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Color-Values in Portraiture 


PAUL L. ANDERSON 


HE. present writer recently received from 

the editor of this: magaziné a letter stating 

that the tendency of seodern photography 
is to represent the -tone- ‘(ie., co/or) values in 
the human face as accurately as possible ; that 
in order to attain this. result the complexion 
should never be represented. by the same ione as 
white linen collars and cuffs inthe same plane, 
or by any lighter tone; and that the highlights 
on the face and hands should never be as light 
as any other area in the picture. 

The letter concluded with a request for an 
expression of opinion on this subject, and the 
reply was to the effect that the subject was too 
broad to be discussed within the limits of a 
letter, but that if so desired an essay on the 
subject would be prepared. This suggestion 
met with the approval of the editor, and the 
following discussion is the result. 

The aim of the portraitist, whether he work 
with a camera, a brush, or an etching-needle, is 
(or should be) to represent his sitters as we are 
accustomed to see human beings — not as we 
may, falsely educated, think we see them, nor 
yet as we see them when making a close and 
careful examination, but in accordance with the 
mental image we have ; and the nearer a portrait 
approaches to the mental image which the 
sitter’s acquaintances carry, the more successful 
it isas a portrait. This explains the well-known 
fact that an amateur snap-shot of a person 
frequently proves a more striking and expressive 
likeness than the efforts of a professional por- 
traitist, since the snap-shot is gotten when the 
sitter is at ease and in a natural attitude, free 
from. self-consciousness. Now, the ordinary 
untrained person is a very careless observer, his 
mental image being general, or, as the photo- 
graphic pictorialist has it, “broad.” For this 
reason the accurate and microscopic drawing of 
the anastigmat lens is to be deplored and avoided 
for everything except scientific records, but, on 
the other hand, the mushiness of the “Smith ” 
lens (when used wide-open) and other lenses of 
the same type errs as far in the other direction, 
the ideal being — assuming the observer to 
have normal eyesight— about the degree of 
definition that is given by a rapid rectilinear 
lens used at full aperture and a print on the 
roughest grade of commercial platinum paper. 
Of course, in large prints a lesser degree of 
definition is permissible, but for prints from 
5x7 to 8x 10 this combination will give a good 


rendering of gradations (which we wish to 
preserve) but will avoid the delineation of each 
hair, each freckle, and all the minor rogosities 
of the skin, so that we retain textures, the 
strongest point of photography, and yet have an 
image sufficiently soft in line-drawing to coincide 
with our mental image. 

By the above-described means we take 
care of one element that goes to produce veri- 
similitude, but there remains another element of 
equal or even greater importance, namely, color- 
values. For instance, if we photograph a rosy- 
cheeked, yellow-haired girl in a dark-blue dress, 
using an ordinary plate, we find that the dress 
will be light, the hair dark, and the ruddy color 
of the face will be represented by dark patches. 
Is this truthful’ Of course, this is an extreme 
case, but we may be sure that what is violently 
and glaringly wrong in extreme instances is also 
wrong in cases where the error is not so apparent. 
How, then, shall we obtain correct values / 

In the first place, the psychological effect of 
different colors is not the same, a warm color 
being apparently much lighter than a cool one 
of equal photometric value. (By “cool” is 
meant colors tending toward blue, by “ warm” 
those tending toward yellow and red.) For 
example, if we place in juxtaposition a dark 
yellow and a light blue, so adjusted that the 
two colors reflect equal amounts of light, the 
yellow will appear to the eye much lighter. 
Bearing this in mind, and remembering also 
that the general tone of the Caucasian skin is 
yellowish, it will be seen that the usual effect of 
a face is light. If we call up the image of a 
friend his face comes to our mental vision as a 
light spot. When walking along a crowded 
street, making no especial effort at observation, 
we get the general impression of a series of 
light spots surmounting dark bodies. Further- 
more, ordinary white linen reflects a certain 
number of blue rays that we are not usually 
cognizant of and can with difficulty see unless 
trained to look for color. Then, too, the abso- 
lutely white portions of a person’s attire are as a 
rule small in area, so that they impress us rather 
as slight accents of light than as definite areas. 

Now, it is admitted that the photographer 
who represents the highlights of the human face 
as of the same value as white linen is in error, 
for we neither see nor think of yellow as 
identical with white, but how about the one who 
gives us a white collar (full of gradation, to be 
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PORTRAIT NO. I 
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sure, where gradation is least needed !), a black 
or nearly black coat, and a face the general 
effect of which is about one-third of the scale 
below the collar’ The first one is outrageously 
wrong, to be sure, but he is nearer right than 
the second, for, as pointed out above, the viswal 
effect of a face is that of a light spot surmount- 
ing a dark body, not an area of middle-tone 
between a deep shade and a glaring highlight. 

Suppose we consider for a moment the work 
of the greatest master of portraiture that the 
world has ever seen, Rembrandt van Rijn. We 
find that his sitters had light faces, and fre- 
quently the highlights of the face are the 
highest light in the whole canvas. (See the 
first paragraph of this article.) Even when 
his sitters wore white ruffs, as they often did, 
the effect of the face is still light, the ruff 
being slightly lighter. ‘“ But Rembrandt was 
a painter!” Well, is there any reason why a 
photographer shouldn’t be as truthful as a 
painter’ Yes, there is: a painter is trained to 
see, to think, and to use his judgment, but it is 
so easy to get, with a camera, a representation — 
of sorts —of a natural object that most photo- 
graphers stop there, using neither their eyes, 
their judgment, nor the apparatus that was 
given them to think with. This, however, is 
merely a reason, not an excuse. 

To return. Rembrandt in painting a face 
loaded his brush with yellow — not a jaundiced 
yellow, but a warm, glowing color, and by this 
means (among others) made his flesh look like 
flesh, not like a layer of silver suspended in 
gelatine and spread over white paper. Now, it 
is undeniably the case that a warm tone gives a 
greater feeling of vitality to a portrait than does 
a cold one. The manufacturers of photo- 
graphic supplies are beginning to recognize this 
fact (or at least to realize that someone else 
recognizes it), as we may see from the increase 
of “buff-stock” printing-papers and the fre- 
quency of instructions for redeveloping and 
sepia-toning the various silver papers. This is 
all very well, and a step in the right direction ; 
but no amount of warm tones can “ give an air 
of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and un- 
convincing ” portrait unless our color-values are 
as they should be, and by this I do not mean 
that each area of light or dark should be repre- 
sented by its correct photometric relation, but by 
its correct psychological relation to other areas. 

In the last analysis, this relationship must be 
left to each worker, and depends on his eye for 
values (which may be trained), his technical 
knowledge (which may be acquired), and his 
technical skill (which may be developed). I 
cannot give a formula which will instantaneously 





and automatically produce ideal results. To 
be sure, I could do this for a specific case — 
actinometer-value of light, so-and-so ; aperture, 
so-and-so; develop in such-and-such a solution 
for just so long; print thus-and-so on such-and- 


such a paper; but I’m not going to. Condi- 
tions vary so much that this would be useless, 
and a consequent waste of time. I can, how- 
ever, give some suggestions which will help. 

In the first place, an orthochromatic (or, more 
properly, “ color-sensitive ”) plate is imperative. 
It is not necessary to use a panchromatic plate ; 
the ordinary iso plate, such as the Standard 
Orthonon, the Cramer Portrait Isonon (or In- 
stantaneous Iso) or the Seed L. Ortho is 
perfectly satisfactory. A correctly adjusted ray- 
filter is also a very desirable thing, though not 
indispensable; for satisfactory results may be 
got without it by using increased care in 
development and printing. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that a ray-filter which is ad- 
justed for one plate is probably far from correct 
with another. Adjusted filters may be obtained 
for the Cramer and Seed plates, but I do not 
know of any adjusted to the Standard. 

Now, what we want to do is to bring, say, 
the face into proper relation with the white 
linen. Hurter and Driffield have shown us that 
the relative separation of tones is a function of 
exposure and the actual separation is a fune- 
tion of development. An exposure which is 
just sufficient to give detail in the shadows will 
bring the highlights into correct photometric but 
not into correct psychological relationship. There- 
fore, since we wish to flatten the highlights, we 
must over-expose, that is, we must give four or 
five times the exposure necessary to render 
shadow-detail. Taken with the ray-filter, this 
means twenty to twenty-five times what would 
ordinarily be given, and most photographers 
will ery, “Impossible!” Perhaps it is — how- 
ever, I do it, and I do not think I am the posses- 
sor of any magic art. My exposures, working 
with a lens at F/8 (rarely more than F/7), 
with the plates named above, with a five-times 
ray-filter (Cramer Isos III) and by ordinary 
window-light, range from two to thirty seconds, 
the average being about fifteen or twenty. A 
photographer who cannot hold a sitter that long 
had better study posing and self-control. I 
admit that with small children and with neu- 
rotic sitters such exposures are impossible, but 
in such cases we may do one of three things, as 
follows in order of preference: First, use a 
faster lens; second, take the sitter out-doors ; 
third, discard the ray-filter. Do you happen to 
know anything of the work of D. O. Hill? He 


was a Scottish painter who became interested in 
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photography about 1840, and made portraits 
which have never been surpassed and have 
seldom been equaled. With the crude appara- 
tus that he had at hand he was obliged to give 
exposures of three or four minutes. Does 
twenty seconds seem much in comparison 
with that ? 

In the matter of development, the values are 
much better rendered if we develop in a weak 
solution, so the developer should not be more 
than one-fourth the usual concentration. Of 
course, a weak developer gives a soft negative 
(which we are aiming at) but should not give a 
thin one. If the negatives prove too thin to 
print well, we may do one of three things: 
intensify, develop longer, or develop in a weak 
solution until the shadow-details show well, then 
finish in a strong solution. Hurter and Drif- 
field have shown that the re/ative separation of 
tones cannot be controlled by any modifications 
in the developer after development has begun ; 
therefore the second and third methods will give 
identical results, the only difference being in the 
matter of time. Intensification does not neces- 
sarily give the same results as the others, the 
variation depending on the intensifier used, some 
intensifiers acting uniformly on the gradations, 
others having a selective action. 

In printing, the face should be light. I do 
not mean that the highest light on the face 
should be the same as that on the collar, but the 
effect of the face should be that of a light space 
with strong accents near it, not that of a medium 
space in juxtaposition with a white one. There- 
fore, print light. If the negative is too strong, 
too harsh, too dense, the gradations in the white 
linen will not print through by the time the 
face is printed to the proper depth, in which case 
we may introduce some gradation (or at all 
events, tone) in the linen with pencil or stump, 
or we may reduce the negative with a selective 
reducer, ¢.g., ammonium persulphate or potas- 
sium permanganate. At all events, even if the 
linen has no gradation, does it matter greatly ¢ 
You have at least told the truth regarding the 
face, and will you lie about your sitter in pref- 
erence to lying about his linen’ Understand 
me, I do not advocate either blank white col- 
lars or faces as white as linen. On the contrary, 
I want (and for myself demand) truth through- 
out; but I want truth to appearances and not 
truth to fact, and if I must have an untruth I 
much prefer it in a comparatively unimportant 
place. Lest my readers think me a Philistine, 
let me say that I have probably printed as many 
faces in a medium-brown tone as the next man, 
and frequently do so yet, when working for pic- 
torial results or for my own amusement. In 





fact, I incline very much toward the use of a 
short-seale negative and a print in either an 
inordinately (and untruthfully) low key or one 
inordinately high, but for portrait-work I insist 
on psychological accuracy. It will be noted 
that illustration No. I is an exception to the 
general rule that “a collar should be lighter 
than the highest light on the face.” Obviously, 
in this case it is because the linen is in shadow, 
and it has been proved by experiment that the 
effect of shadow is so great that black velvet in 
sunlight is photometrically lighter than white 
paper in the shade. 

We see from the first paragraph of this arti- 
cle that the editor of this magazine insists that 
the face shall not be the highest light in the 
picture. Personally, I can see no objection to 
making it so if there is included in the picture 
no object that should be rendered lighter. Cer- 
tainly we have good precedent in the works of 
the great masters for doing that very thing, and 
such treatment assuredly gives relief to a head. 
The Editor probably means “in no instance 
shall the highlights on the face and hands equal 
in value those on an included object which in 
nature is of a higher key than the face.” In 
relieving a head against the back-ground, though, 
we must guard against having it project unduly, 
but a discussion of the way to avoid that fault 
does not come within the scope of this article. 

No reference has been made to the use of the 
light, but the discussion above is applicable to 
almost any form of lighting. Of course, if a 
head be posed against the light, the general effect 
of the face will be dark; but the same technical 
methods will render a truthful result in any in- 
stance. Personally, I generally prefer a rather 
flat lighting, and never use a reflector, nor do I 
use a skylight ; and when I curtain a window it 
is done to put a portion of the subject in shadow, 
not to raise the light. We practically never see 
people under a forty-five-degree light ; then why 
represent them so ? 

Referring to the illustrations accompanying 
this article, I have three lenses, an R.R. of thir- 
teen-inch focus, used on 6 1/2 x 8 1/2 plates, 
and working at F/8; a “Smith” semi-achro- 
matic, 16-inch, generally used at F/8 on 8 x 10 
plates ; anda Darlot Portrait 13 1/2-inch, work- 
ing at F/4.5, used on 8 x 10 plates. The de- 
veloper I use is made up as follows : 

Stock 

ic a ew ewes 14 ounces 

Potassium Metabisulphite ...... .300 grains 

*Eastman’s Sodium Carbonate .. .640 grains 

BIN 6 ssc5.so o\ gig 919) 056 so den)s Sicaue 5S REEMA 

*(If other anhydrous carbonate is 

MERI MLSE GIRO x <p oe ssoreiipusial o(ancie 74 800 grains) 
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For use, take 
ae hihi B10 Sx cs op Mee ee 1 ounce 
Water..............2+.+--10 to 40 ounces 


It will be seen that each ounce of the develop- 
ing-solution contains from 1/2 to 2 grains of the 
reducing agent and from 2 to 4 grains (approx- 
imately) of alkali. It should be borne in mind 
that these illustrations have lost much actual 
light in the halftone process, and much apparent 
light in translating from a warm color to the 
blue-black of printers’ ink. 

No. I: Date, March 25; Hour, 10:00 p.m. ; 
Light, 2 Welsbach gas-jets; Lens, R.R.; Stop, 





F/8; Plate, Cramer Portrait Isonon; Ray-filter, 
None; Exposure, 2 minutes ; Developer, Edinol 
1 to 30; Print, Platinum. 

No. II: Date, April 30; Hour, 12:00 M.; 
Light, Intense sun, 1 south window 3 feet dis- 
tant; Lens, Darlot Portrait ; Stop, F/4.5 ; Plate, 
Cramer Portrait Isonon; Ray-filter, Cramer, 
Isos III (x5); Exposure, 10 sec.; Developer, 
Edinol 1 to 15; Print, Gum-Platinum. 

* * * * * * * 

The Summary. “Jn representing nature, 
vitality counts for more than accuracy.” — Van 


Dyke. 
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Soft-Focus Lenses for Landscape-Work 


ARTHUR HAMMOND 


HE use of soft-focus lenses for portraiture 
and figure-studies is now becoming very 
common among pictorialists, and the 

many advantages of such lenses for portrait-work 
are widely recognized. Not only are the soft- 
ness and quality of the image more pleasing 
from the artistic standpoint, but, from a more 
material and practical point of view, the fact 
that very nearly all need for retouching is done 
away with and that the negatives will give sat- 
isfactory results by straightforward printing is 
alone sufficient reason for their use. 

But portraiture is not the only branch of 
photographic work in which such lenses prove 
their superiority in picture-making ; they can be 
used for landscape-work, for sea-pictures, for 
flower-studies — for anything, in fact, when a 
picture is wanted, rather than a scientific or 
topographical record. 

For pure landscape-work such a lens as the 
“ Semi-Achromatic,” or the “ Spencer ” soft-focus 
lens, will give very charming results, and the 
amount of softness can at all times be easily 
regulated by the diaphragm. At the full aper- 
ture of F/4.5 the image given by the Spencer 
Lens is very soft and diffused, of very pleasing 
quality and quite appropriate for some subjects 
and under certain conditions of light, but per- 
haps too soft and fuzzy for many people who pre- 
fer bright and crisp results. The image can be 
sharpened by closing the diaphragm till at F/11 
or F/16 the lens will give very nearly as sharp 
a picture as any lens. So, it will be seen, the 
quality of the image is at all times completely 
under control, as the amount of diffusion can be 
easily regulated by the diaphragm. 

These lenses are fully corrected for chromatic 
aberration so that the effect seen on the focusing- 
screen is just the same as the effect secured in 
the negative. 

When used at a fairly wide aperture, such as 
F/6 or F/8, these semi-achromatic lenses appear 
to possess an unusual amount of depth of focus. 
This is, no doubt, due to the fact that there is no 
plane in the picture that is absolutely sharp, and 
therefore the difference in definition between 
the planes that are in focus and those that are 
out is not so pronounced, for with such lenses as 
the “ Smith” and the “ Spencer” there seems to 
be a belt of focus rather than just one plane. 
Even when some object or some plane in the 
picture is in focus, it seems to be possible to 
rack the lens in or out an appreciable distance 


without altering to any great extent the definition 
of this object or plane. In this way the whole 
character of the picture can sometimes be 
changed. We can, for instance, have detail in 
the background or we can rack out a little and 
have the background diffused and softened and 
yet keep the definition of the foreground-objects 
pretty nearly unchanged in each case. Lenses 
of this type should preferably be used on a 
camera that has a focusing-screen. <A scale for 
focusing would not be entirely satisfactory, for 
it is in the focusing that the worker has some 
control over his results. As I have previously 
mentioned, the quality of the background can be 
varied ; it can have as much or as little defini- 
tion as seems best for the picture. Then again, 
the general quality of the image should be 
studied on the ground-glass, for the softness or 
diffusion of the image and therefore the char- 
actér of the picture can be controlled. In all 
these things, only individual taste and judgment 
can be employed ; mechanical scales and pointers 
are not of much use. Now this, to my mind, is 
one of the greatest arguments in favor of such 
lenses for pictorial work, for when using them 
there is some scope for individuality ; the result 
is therefore far more personal, less automatic 
and mechanical. 

If two photographers, both competent workers, 
were to put their cameras close together, side by 
side, and each take a picture of the same view at 
the same time, using fully-corrected lenses of the 
same focal-length, it is more than likely that the 
pictures would be pretty nearly identical, provided 
of course there were no after-manipulation of 
the negatives, and it would be hard to tell which 
took which; but if two workers, each possessing 
individuality and a soft-focus lens, were to take 
pictures of the same view at the same time, the 
results would, very probably, be entirely different. 
So many and varied are the effects which can be 
secured by control in focusing and by regulating 
the diffusion that it would be most unlikely that 
both would treat the subject so that the results 
would be alike. 

A well-known professional photographer was 
trying out a long-focus “Smith” Lens in his 
studio one day, and three or four photographic 
friends were present. With one of them acting 
as a model, the others, in turn, focused the pic- 
ture on the ground-glass. Each one got on the 
sereen a picture he considered satisfactory and 
the effect he liked best. When each man was 
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through focusing, the position of the ground- 
glass screen was carefully marked on the base- 
board of the camera, and when all were through 
the marks were compared and it was found that 
there was a difference of some three inches be- 
tween the two end marks. 

It will be quite evident, therefore, that when 
so much variation is possible, a focusing-scale 
and pointer would be far from satisfactory. It 
will also be apparent that, if each man were able 
to focus the picture so that it appeared right and 
yet have so much variation, there must be a good 
deal of scope for control in focusing. 

I have had a “Smith” Lens for a long time 
and have used it a great deal. Yet even now I 
sometimes get — more by luck, perhaps, than by 
judgment — an effect of lens-quality that is quite 
different from any I have had before. This 
element of uncertainty is, an added charm. 








THE OLD WHARF 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


With an ordinary lens, you know just the sort 
of picture you will get, provided, of course, the 
various operations are successfully carried out ; 
but with a soft-focus lens (under the same pro- 
viso) you know you will get something good, 
though it is pretty hard to tell exactly how good 
it will be. 

Pictures taken with such lenses are quite dis- 
tinctive. The softness is not in the least like 
the effect secured by throwing the image out of 
focus. The focusing has to be done very care- 
fully, and, as a matter of fact, it is more diffi- 
cult to focus correctly with such a lens. With 
an anastigmat there is one definite point at 
which the image is sharp and that point is quite 
clearly and easily determined ; but with a soft- 
focus lens there is no such definite point and the 
whole picture, the character and quality of the 
image, must be carefully studied. Careless fo- 
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cusing will give a result that is soft merely be- 
cause it is out of focus, and the peculiar and 
distinctive quality of the lens will be missing. 

It is hard to describe this quality. It cannot 
be compared to anything else, for there is noth- 
ing else just like it. Alvin Langdon Coburn 
describes it as “a quality of image that I had 
dreamed of but never believed I would be able 
to get.” The only possible way to find out 
about it is by practical experience. 

In referring to the “ painter-like quality ” 
which is imparted to the picture by the over- 
lapping of the edges and outlines of the image, 
I do not by any means imply that the object in 
using lenses of this type is to try to get results 
that look like paintings. Even if it were possi- 
ble to do this, I do not think it advisable. Every 
means of pictorial representation should display 
the characteristics of its kind. A photograph 
should be frankly a photograph and not an imi- 
tation of anything else. As a photograph, I 
see no reason why it should not be just as pleas- 
ing and as satisfying to the artistic sensibilities 
as a picture produced in any other medium. A 
man may be an artist and still use camera and 
lens instead of paint-box and brushes. Like the 
painter, the camera-artist must pay strict atten- 
tion to the composition of his picture, the ar- 
rangement of line and of mass. Like the painter 
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he may attempt to depict moods of nature rather 
than mere records of facts, and if he finds that 
the softer definition and more pleasing quality of 
image produced by a semi-achromatic lens gives 
him more nearly the effects he is seeking, then 
it is perfectly right and legitimate for him to 
use such lenses to secure certain effects, just as 
it is right and proper for a painter to vary his 
results by his choice of medium — water-color, 
oils or pastel — and by his methods of applying 
the color — his brush-work and technique. 

Though I do not by any means advocate the 
universal use of lenses of the soft-focus type, 
yet I believe that their possibilities in the hands 
of an artist for work of a purely pictorial or 
decorative character are truly great. 


‘< 


FinisH is not dependent upon putting in 
everything which nature contains, else would art 
not be a matter of selection. Finish, though in- 
terpreted singularly by different artists as to 
degree, is universally understood to mean the 
same thing. Finish is the expression of the 
true relations of objects or of the parts of one 
object. When the true relations or values of 
shade and color are rendered the work is com- 
plete. — Henry R. Poore. 
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Points on the Making of Gaslight-Paper Prints from 
Uneven Negatives 
I. W. BLAKE 


ID you ever notice how delightfully 
easy the mere making of gaslight-paper 
prints looks in an advertisement? That 

is, how jauntily and with what nonchalance the 
apparent simplicity of the operation is set forth 
by the figure of that dapper youth who, with 
strictly up-to-date squareness of jaw and 


- shoulders, and with a comfortable pipe between 


his lips, holds a printing-frame any old way and 
any old distance from a large lamp (with this 
last, as you may have noted, shining full glare 
into .his unprotected eyes) ; expecting with all 
the fascinating confidence of inexperience that 
each print made in this happy-go-lucky fashion 
will hatch out a prize-winner in the purity of its 
clear-cut blacks and grays ¢ 

Don’t you see how easy it all looks? And 
haven’t you tried it and blamed the paper-maker 
all over the fields for the results? Of course ; 
who hasn’t? And yet, the paper-maker is 
somewhat at fault, because he deliberately, but 
without malice aforethought, leads us into 
trouble through a pleasant advertisement which 
conveys the subtle suggestion that care in manip- 
ulation is not necessary. 

Now, to get down to facts, exactness is neces- 
sary, that is, if we propose to turn out for our 
home picture-books really superior gaslight-paper 
prints. Haphazard ways and means of doing 
are not to be tolerated. Anybody can make a 
fair gaslight-paper print from a good negative, 
but to make even a fair one from a poor 
negative —that is, poor within the bounds of 
reason —to make such a print calls for judg- 
ment, patience and deftness of manipulation. 

This is doubly so in the case of printing from 
an uneven negative, and as we all know to our 
sorrow, many of our negatives are thin in some 
places, and dense in others. How, then, can we 
expect to even up inequalities of this nature by 
carelessly presenting such a plate before the 
light at any guessed-at distance, or in any off- 
hand position / 

Taking an uneven negative, then, as the base 
of operations, how may we proceed in order to 
bring out its best? Simply by making all allow- 
ance for its weaknesses, and coaxing forth what- 
ever it may have of strength. This we can do 
through a certain method of manipulation com- 
prising a constant back and forth or * sawing ” 
movement of the negative as it faces the light, 
added to the end-over-end turning of the nega- 
tive at timed intervals. This end-over-end turn- 


ing is for the purpose of presenting the top-face, 
side-face, bottom-face, and remaining side-face 
each in succession to the axis of the lamp-flame, 
so that each section (so to speak) of the negative 
stands directly opposite the greatest intensity 
of light during its period of exposure. 

Commonly, the axis of the strongest illumina- 
tion in the printing of gaslight-papers is the 
center of the motionless plate, the light being 
adjusted purposely to fall in that locality. Now, 
it stands to reason that such a “ blare” of un- 
controlled light falling upon one immovable 
center is too concentrated to give good results. 
Just here lies the advantage of the steady “ saw- 
ing”? movement combined with the sectional 
exposure ; for by this end-over-end turning, we 
are able to give, say five seconds’ exposure to 
one part, twenty seconds to the succeeding part, 
three, and forty seconds respectively to the third 
and forth parts of the negative; while through 
the steady to-and-fro movement of the printing- 
frame we overcome to a marked degree the 
danger of getting those dark streaks and blotches 
which come when we try to force exposure with 
the negative stationary. 

Now, this plan of keeping the printing-frame 
in motion may or may not be new in gaslight- 
paper printing. The writer does not recall 
seeing it advised in this line of work, although 
it is common in the making of combination- 
pictures on printing-out paper. Nevertheless, 
whether new or old, this back-and-forth move- 
ment, combined with the end-turning, will draw 
out all there is in a superior negative, and more 
from an inferior one than can be obtained in 
any other way. 

And really, it is not difficult to make fine 
gaslight-paper prints when we work in a sys- 
tematized manner. Just one settled place for 
the lamp, which should be backed up against 
something solid, so that it will not slide about 
on the table. Just one height of lamp-flame, 
that is, turned as high as possible without smok- 
ing; and always the same lamp — one with a 
low heavy base equipped with a No. 2 burner 
answering all ordinary purposes, providing the 
oil-combustion is clean and even. Always the 
same measured distance between the lamp-chim- 
ney (which is a definite point from which to 
measure) and the face of the negative — say, 
nine inches; and one special box against which 
the back of the printing-frame rests— this box 
solid enough not to be pushed out of place by 
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casual knocks. And lastly, always the same 
book or books beneath the printing-frame to 
carry the center of the negative higher than the 
axis of the lamp-flame. This height may be set 
once for all by standing the printing-frame up- 
right, and slipping books under its end until the 
lower one-third of the negative stands in line 
with the lamp-flame. 

One who has not tried this way of handling 
an uneven negative will be likely to suggest 
there must be some effect from the diffusion of 
the light-rays outside the point of their greatest 
concentration. ‘That is, there must be a slow 
printing-action on the parts more distant. This 
is true, but it serves to blend the sections into 
one harmonious whole, and often reduces the 
printing time of the extremely thin parts of the 
negative, so that some allowance should be made 
in estimating the time for negatives with these 
properties. 

These details reduced to automatic adjust- 
ment —the aim being to relieve the worker 
from guesswork and waste of time — the only 
factor now to be looked after will be the esti- 
mating of the varying exposures, while the 
manipulation of the negative itself is as follows : 
When the printing-frame with its negative and 
the kind of paper best suited to the negative is 
ready for work, it is backed up against its steady 
support. As it stands facing the lamp, its lower 
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third receiving the greatest intensity of the 
light — this lower third being the top-face, side- 
face, bottom-face or remaining end-face, as may 
be — all that is now required for this way of 
printing is to keep the frame “sawing ” to and 
fro steadily through a distance of three or four 
inches during the time of exposure. Then “ end- 
over ” the frame — that is, bring down the sec- 
tion next in order, and “saw” this back and 
forth through its apportioned time, and so con- 
tinue until each section of the negative, in suc- 
cession, has been moved to and fro before the 
light its allotted number of seconds. 

At first there may be some difficulty in judg- 
ing the proportionate exposure-times, but a little 
practice will enable the worker to adjust these 
almost mechanically after a moment’s study of 
the individual negative. And, once learned and 
noted in full upon the negative-envelope as thus 
and so for each section, a good print may be had 
at any time, provided exactly the same accessories 
are in use. 


‘e 


THE aim of art is not exact reproduction of 
nature, but creation, by means of forms and 
colors, of a microcosm wherein may be produced 
dreams, sensations and ideas inspired by the 
aspect of the world. — Theophile Gautier. 
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Adapting a Short-Focus Camera to Copying and 
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HOSE who possess only short-focus 
cameras often wish to do some copying 
and enlarging without going to the ex- 

pense of purchasing a special outfit for the pur- 
pose. Such being the case, the suggestions here 
presented may be of interest, as the necessary 
attachments can easily be made at trifling cost 
by anyone who is handy with tools. 

To be adapted to the purpose, the camera 
must be of the folding type and have a remoy- 
able back, but practically all the ordinary front- 
focus modern hand- and tripod-cameras meet 
these requirements, and even some of the larger 
pocket cameras are available. 

First, to make the camera suitable for copying 
small prints full size, making lantern-slides from 
negatives of various sizes and the like, the at- 
tachments shown in Figs. 1 and 2 must be made. 

As every amateur who has used a camera of 
the focusing-type knows, the nearer one gets to 
an object the greater the distance must the lens 
be from the plate; so, owing to the fact that 
short-focus cameras allow the lens-front to be 
racked out only an inch or two beyond the 
position of normal focus for distant objects, it 
becomes impossible to copy a near subject “ same 
size,” because to accomplish this it is necessary 
to have the lens twice the normal distance from 
the plate. Supposing one wishes to use a 4 x 5 
camera with reversible-back, the first thing to 
do is to ascertain the focus of the lens, if this is 
not already known. For the present purpose 
this may be determined well enough by focusing 
sharply on something several hundred feet away 
and measuring the distance from the center of 
the lens to the focusing-screen. Then the camera 
should be fully extended and the amount of 
extra focal capacity noted; which, with a lens 
of six-inch focus (as usually supplied by the 
maker in the 4 x 5 size) will be about two inches. 
Asa six-inch lens must be twelve inches from 
the ground-glass to make the image the same 


size as the object, this leaves four inches to be 
supplied by the extension-box A shown in Fig. 1 ; 
but for safety it would be better to allow five or 
six inches for the length of this. “A” is 
simply an open box, made of thin wood, of the 
same size as the outside measurement of the 
camera. Rabbets must be made on each end to 
fit those on the camera and the reversible-back 
respectively, and it will strengthen the box and 
make the joints along each corner light-tight to 
tack in small strips of wood about half an inch 
square; after which the whole should be 
blackened with either some stain or the flat- 
black paint, ground in Japan, which can be pro- 
cured at the paint-stores. 

Fine brads, from: which the heads have been 
removed, are driven into the front end of box 
on the top and bottom where they will engage 
the spring-clips which ordinarily hold the rever- 
sible-back in place, and on the rear end a set of 
four clips similar to those just referred to must 
be fixed in position to snap over the pins in the 
reversible-back, B. 

With this extension attached one is provided 
with a long-focus camera; but, for use when 
copying photographs and small articles of various 
kinds which have to be fastened to a board while 
the work is being done, it will be found a great 
convenience to make a runway and copy-holder. 
The runway or track, E, is a smooth board, 
about seven-eighths of an inch thick and six or 
seven feet in length, on which are nailed two 
guide-strips, ee, just far enough apart to allow the 
camera to slide easily but without any side-play. 

The copy-holder consists of a thin pine board, 
F, of whatever size is required for the work one 
wishes to do, battened on the back to prevent 
warping. This is joined to a base, G, of thicker 
wood, just the right width to slide between the 
guides, ee, and long enough to balance the 
holder properly. A piece of lead or iron might 
be fastened to this base to increase its stability 
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The outfit as arranged for ordinary copying 
is shown in Fig. 1, and, as both camera and copy- 
holder can be moved back and forth without 
their parallel relation to each other being dis- 
placed, the desired size of image can easily and 
quickly be obtained free from distortion, 

For making lantern-slides by reduction from 
larger negatives the copy-holder is removed and 
the negative-holder shown in Fig. 2 substituted. 
This holder is in the form of a box five or six 
inches deep, which cuts off direct light from the 
face of the negative, and open toward the cam- 
era. Inthe closed end, H, which faces the light, 
an opening is made a little smaller than the 
negative used. At the top and bottom of the 
opening are two strips of cardboard or thin 
wood just far enough apart to allow the negative 
to slide between, and over these are placed over- 
lapping strips, II, to hold the negative. By 
using the rising-and-falling front of the camera 
or sliding the negative from side to side, any 
portion of the latter can be centered at will. 

If the extension-box, A, is made long enough, 
or a longer focus camera can be used, the outfit 
may be employed for making enlargements from 
small negatives. Personally I have found such 
an attachment quite convenient, for although 
having an 11 x 14 enlarging-apparatus, I make 
many 5 x 7 prints from 314 x 414 negatives and 
find the smaller instrument permits of more 
‘apid manipulation in some respects. The regu- 
lar plate-holders are used by placing the sensitive 
paper in position under plates of clear glass, 
making allowance of course for the thickness of 
this glass when focusing. This can be done by 
inserting a cardboard frame the size of the 
plate-holder, and the same thickness as the glass 
referred to, between the ground-glass-frame and 
samera-back while focusing, afterwards with- 
drawing it before the holder is inserted. 

By making the extension-box cone-shaped or 
of larger size, as represented in Fig. 3, and fit- 
ting it with a holder and focusing-screen, the 
‘apacity of the camera may be increased, it being 
quite practicable to adapt a 4 x 5 size to make 
614 x 814 or even larger pictures. The length 
of extension necessary for the degree of enlarge- 





ment wanted can be found by referring to the 
tables of enlargement and reduction for lenses 
of different focus which are published in the 
various annuals. 

Some may question the value of such an at- 
tachment for enlarging when cheap fixed-focus 
enlargers can be bought for small sizes, but the 
reason is this. With the attachment described, 
one can select any portion of the negative, center 
it, and enlarge to the full capacity of the appara- 
tus just as with an expensive outfit. This can- 
not be done with a fixed-focus enlarger. Another 
advantage is in the matter of lenses. For using 
the method described, the regular lens is em- 
ployed, and this makes a great difference in the 
length of exposure required (if it is a good R.R. 
or an anastigmat) as the cheap enlargers, in 
order to sell at a low price, have to be fitted 
with single lenses, and to make sure of their 
giving even a fairly sharp image a very small 
stop is used, so that many minutes’ exposure is 
often needed when ordinary “ gaslight ’’-paper 
is employed. 


“ 


Golden Opportunities 


Wiru the advent of the winter-season come 
appropriate diversions for the amateur. And 
the professional’ To him we present the con- 
sideration of lost opportunities. No, not lost 
entirely ; for they still can be rescued from the 
clutches of a class of men which is in no sense 
a credit to the profession. We refer to the 
specialty of photographing dinner-groups, private 
theatricals and similar subjects by flashlight, 
which, in some of the larger cities, has degene- 
rated into an activity now beginning to engage 
the attention of the police-authorities. Wanted, 
therefore, respectable, energetic and trustworthy 
workers to cultivate a field of photography, 
which, while demanding supreme technical skill 
and adequate resourcefulness, promises quick 
and abundant pecuniary profit. Of course such 
specialists will equip themselves with the latest 
and most efficient apparatus of the smokeless 
type. — Wilfred A. French. 
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A Notable Success in Color- 
Photography 


HE invention of color-photography by the 

Lumitres still marks the most important 
event in the history of photography since the 
advent of the daguerreotype. A completely- 
successful Autochrome will always be a source 
of wonder and delight to the cultivated mind. 
To the painter, in particular, a fine specimen of 
self-colored photography will ever be a revela- 
tion of nature’s mysteries and a token of man’s 
limitless ingenuity, as well as a challenge to his 
own interpretative powers. The Autochrome 
process has been frequently maligned on account 
of the numerous inadequate productions ex- 
hibited by obviously unskilled practitioners. 
Such meretricious experiments are a libel on a 
process which, while it fires the ambition of 
every color-loving camerist, demands expert 
technical skill and sympathetic art-insight. All 
who do not possess these qualities are unwel- 
come meddlers. Nor is the Autochrome pro- 
cess a pliable medium, as is photography with 
ordinary plates. The effects of soft contours, 
or of melting diffusion with vaguely-indicated 
planes, are not convincing with the Lumitre in- 
vention, nor, indeed, with any other method in 
which the trichromatic screen is incorporated 
with the sensitive film. Attempts have been 
made to treat the Autochrome plate unconven- 
tionally, to infuse into the impression the eccen- 
tric personality of the practitioner, as is being 
done by well-known monochromists. But the 
results are most unhappy. the panchromatic 
effect, its truth, clearness and harmony, having 
been totally destroyed. To these workers, too, 
we would say, * Hands off!” 

Among the many truths enunciated by painters 
during the past century, doubted and disputed 
and sometimes ridiculed by the general public, 
which have been established by the expert 
Autochromist are these: that green grass 
bathed in the golden light of the setting sun 
appears as yellow to the eye, and not as green ; 
that the pure white cloud of mid-day contains 
pink; that the blue of the sky is visible on every 
object capable of reflecting it, even the black 
tresses of the model seated in the artist’s studio. 
These phenomena were most beautifully exem- 
plified in a collection of Autochromes which a 
company of art-lovers, including the Editor, was 
privileged to inspect at an improvised exhibition 


at the Boston Art Club last September. The 
Autochromist was Alfred Homes Lewis, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the High School of 
Commerce of New York City. In analyzing 
the full range of his colors, their infinite variety 
in hue and feeling, as seen in gorgeous sunsets, 
cloud-flecked skies, luxuriant flower-gardens, 
dew-laden fields or mountain-rimmed landscapes, 
one felt that Mr. Lewis has completely realized 
the potentialities of the Autochrome process. 

He has discovered the secret of successful 
color-photography — scientific accuracy of ex- 
posure plus the mental equation. Moreover, 
Mr. Lewis is master of pictorial composition 
and a sympathetic interpreter. His Auto- 
chromes are a triumphant refutation of the 
charge that the Lumiéres’ invention is but an 
interesting experiment and incapable of serious 
achievement. 


The Flashlight-Field 

NE of the most profitable photographie spe- 

cialties is flashlight-work ; but few excel in 

this field. The public realizes that ghastly and 

distorted faces are not necessary concomitant of 

a flashlight-group, also that some men engaged 

in this work do not represent the highest and 

best in the profession. Shall this lesson go 
unheeded ? 


High Duty on Negatives 


CCORDING to a decision recently ren- 
dered by the Board of General Appraisers, 
glass photographic plates which have been ex- 
posed and developed must stand duty at the 
rate of forty-five per cent ad valorem under the 
present tariff-act as manufactures of glass. 
Hereafter, every tourist returning from a foreign 
country who has in his possession glass negatives 
will be required to pay an import-duty of forty- 
five per cent ad valorem, the same as on lantern- 
slides of foreign manufacture. The only way 
to evade the payment of this exaction is to bring 
home the exposed plates — on which the duty is 
only twenty-five per cent — and have them de- 
veloped in this country. 

Photographic lenses, opera- and field-glasses, 
etc., classified as optical instruments, also 
cameras with lenses, are subject to forty-five per 
cent duty. The returning traveler is, however, 
permitted to include any of the before-mentioned 
articles in personal effects, which, to the amount 
of one hundred dollars, he may bring in duty-free. 
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Photography in November 


No description of November has probably been so 

often and so widely quoted as that of Bryant’s, 

“The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year,” 

and to many it fitly describes the month which they 
term the month of dreariness. To the amateur photo- 
grapher November instead of being a month of dreari- 
ness is a month of photographic good cheer, for no other 
month is so prolific in mists and fogs and atmospheric 
effects. A walk abroad in the November weather 
speedily proves that this is the case and one will at once 
equip one’s self with apparatus for securing unusual 
and artistic photographs. 

We can all make pictures in clear weather ; it is the 
real artist who can make them on dull and foggy days. 
The light in November is almost the dullest of all the 
year, yet the skies of November fit the November land- 
scape, showing that Nature knows what is most fitting- 
even if we disparage her methods. 

The proper outfit for making negatives in dull 
weather is, first, a lens with wide aperture, and, second, 
the rapid plate. It is also the time to use an orthochro- 
matic plate in order to get soft gradations of lights and 
shadows instead of the uniform gray which is likely to 
be the result when the ordinary plate is used. Then, 
too, there are still leaves which have not yet fallen, 
some in very brilliant tints, particularly along the edges 
of swamps and small brooks, and the orthochromatic 
plate is the only plate which gives us their true render- 
ing of color-value. 

The woods in November are full of pictorial possibili- 
ties. The leaves have fallen in greater or less quantities, 
and some of the trees stand bare while others have part 
of their foliage still clinging to them. The leaves piled 
and scattered on the ground solve the problem of 
a proper foreground, while the partly-denuded trees 
admit light where before the dense foliage preeluded 
its entrance. These conditions make ideal ones for get- 
ting pictures of “ wood-interiors,” for, although the foli- 
age is lacking, one gets better composition and conveys 
in his picture a much better idea of a wood than in a 
picture taken in midsummer “ when all the woods are 
green.” 

One should not despise the fields and marshes as sub- 
jects. Weeds and small shrubs are to be found along 
the edges of the fields, and even the stubble may be 
utilized to round out one’s picture of an autumn day. 
In hilly pastures one finds the tall mullen-stalks, the 
hardy live-forever — though its blossoms may be a trifle 
brown — the milkweed with some of its filmy seeds still 
attached to the open pods, the ox-thistle bristling with 
thorns, the wild teasel, and many similar plants which 
may be used as subjects and which emphasize the time 
of the year almost better than the bare fields. The 
marsh offers reeds, flags, and swamp-grasses as acces- 


sories for a November picture, the faded green of the 
reeds combined with the brown of the cat-tail, its fuzzy 
substance broken and escaping ready to fly away, giving 
one a chance to secure a very taking subject. If the 
picture is made on a windy day when the reeds are 
bending and swaying while the blossom itself of the 
cat-tail maintains its upright position, the result is very 
effective and natural. 

The muddy roads introduced into a picture, the ruts 
filled here and there with water, convey the idea of 
November. Such a picture taken about sundown follow- 
ing a cloudy day gives us fine possibilities of picture- 
making. Choose the conditions when the gray clouds 
cover the sky, but at the horizon is the long line of 
golden yellow where the sun is just disappearing. 
There is a magic in this dying light which practically 
transforms the landscape and produces a condition of light 
and shadows not obtainable at any other time of year. 

Each season of the year has its own particular charm, 
but November stands alone as the one month when one 
may become a companion of the mists and fogs and 
driving rains and embody their semblance on his sensi- 
tive plates. The amateur who has hitherto refrained 
from taking his camera afield in November is urged to 
go out the very first day of the month and see what 
beautiful pictures he can obtain even though the clouds 
hang low and Nature shows a sullen countenance. 


Mounting Prints 


In spite of all that has been said not only in articles, 
but in the Answers to correspondents who seek informa- 
tion on the proper and artistic mounting of prints, 
photographs continue to arrive at the office of PxHoro- 
Era either mounted in a most inartistic manner or else 
not mounted at all. These pictures are submitted in 
the monthly contests, though the amateur knows that 
he must compete with not only a large number of mem- 
bers of the Guild — we have nearly 2500 members now 
— but also with the work of the best amateurs in the 
association. 

Now, if a picture is worth sending to a contest it is 
worth the very best dress in which we can array it, for 
the mount of the picture is really its dress and either 
enhances or detracts from the merit of the print accord- 
ing as the artist has taken pains to choose the quality 
and color of the mount. 

Almost the first thing one should determine on in 
mounting a picture is to give it a proper margin. Even 
the professionals realize the effect of a good margin 
and now instead of one’s picture being pasted flat on a 
mount with no margin whatever, as in the old days, 
mounts with wide margins are chosen and the setting of 
the picture looked to quite as much as the picture 
itself. Margins of proper width give balance to a pic- 
ture, but the margin should not be of equal width all 
the way round. The lower margin should always be 
from an inch to four inches wider than that at top. If 
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the top and bottom margins are of equal width, the 
effect to the eye is that the bottom margin is narrower 
than the top, and the picture seems to have slipped down 
below the center of the mount. This is one of the 
tricks which our eyes play us— an optical illusion. In 
some cases the top margin should be narrower than the 
side margins, in others the top and sides should be 
equal. One determines which will give the best effect 
by laying the print on the mount. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing for the untrained 
amateur to do is to choose the proper tone for the 
mount, a tone which shall not only harmonize with the 
tones of the print, but shall also bring out its best points. 
Some mounts will bring out the shadows and apparently 
add to their detail, while a mount of another color would 
seem to allow the detail to be lost and the picture would 
have a flat appearance, as if made from a thin, under- 
exposed negative. 

Before beginning the task of mounting one’s prints the 
amateur should provide himself with a quantity of paper 
of different tones and textures. No mounting-paper will 
be found quite so adaptable as the cover-papers, the 
kind used for pamphlets and small booklets. They 
come in all grades and as they are now becoming justly 
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popular as mounting-papers, the manufacturers are 
making them particularly for the photographic trade. 
A card to any manufacturer of these papers will bring 
a generous supply of samples from which to choose one’s 
mounts. , The imported Japanese papers make very 
artistic mounts, for the Japanese are masters of the 
craft of paper-making. The papers are beautiful in 
both tone and texture, are very tough of fiber and bear 
a great deal of rough handling, even the delicate Jap- 
anese tissue, which is an ideal paper for sensitizing and 
also as a background for a print when placed over a 
heavy sheet of paper of darker tone. The Japanese 
papers all bear a name which describes their color. 
Tokoguwa is a paper yellow-brown in tone and very fine 
for certain grades of sepia platinums, while Ishibe is a 
warm brown, somewhat of a medium chocolate tone. 
Kasato is a clear, warmish gray and when used for a 
gray print gives depth to the print and enhances detail. 
Although blue is hardly to be chosen for a mount, still, 
for some decorative effects it is very attractive. The 
Japanese blues are not so crude in color as are those of 
domestic manufacture, the one called Koijio being a 
very deep blue and bringing out a marine with good 
effect, while Kokuwa is a dull gray-blue and for certain 
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tones of gray prints is more effectual in deepening the 
tone than almost any other color one could select. 

In choosing textures of mounts select one which will 
go with the texture of the picture. One should not 
mount a smooth print on a very rough paper, nor a very 
rough print on smooth paper. To decide on the proper 
color of a mount, first trim the print, and do not be 
afraid to trim off all the parts which detract from the 
composition, then lay the print on the different mounts 
and note the effect. It will be seen that one mount will 
emphasize the highlights, another will bring out detail 
in the shadows, while still another will impart to the 
print a dull and lifeless look. Choose the one which 
brings out the picture to its best advantage, cut the 
mount large enough to allow for a generous margin, and 
attach the print to the mount by the top—do not 
paste it flat. 

Unless a picture is to be used for commercial pur- 
poses, do not use a commercial mount. It is very rarely 
that we find in these mounts one which is suitable for 
the picture. When intending to send a print to a con- 
test or to have it on exhibition or simply to'add it to 
one’s collection, mount it in as artistic a manner as 
possible. Never send an unmounted print to a compe- 
tition. One of the points on which a picture is judged is 
its finish and mounting, and if unmounted — and we have 
quite a number that are thus sent — it takes off just so 
muchgof its chance of winning a prize, and in these days 
of keen rivalry one cannot afford to be handicapped be- 
cause one will not take pains to do one’s best. 


The Hat 


THERE is no article of dress which shows so much 
variation each season as does woman’s headgear. Not 
only does it vary in shape, but also in the style of trim- 
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ming and the size. While a certain style is so very 
becoming that it would seem it would always be so, let 
one be photographed in‘ the hat, and within six months 
after the picture is taken the hat will look outré and 
unbecoming. Yet subjects continue to be taken in their 
hats, feeling sure that it will always look as attractive 
as it does while its style is in vogue. ' 

The same test which applies to a woman’s holds good 
for a man’s hat also, for though a derby hat seems to 
change its shape only slightly, it isa very marked change 
and no man who had any regard for his appearance 
would be seen on the street wearing a derby hat two 
seasons behind the style. Yet the men go on having 
their photographs taken in their derbys just the same. q 

There is no doubt that a hat adds very much.-to the 
artistic merit of a picture, but it must not be a hat of a 
transient style. It must be something which has been 
worn so long that it has become an accepted part of the 
attire, like the Breton peasant’s cap, or even the sun- 
bonnet of our grandmothers, a headcovering which is 
again coming into favor. Then there is the large pic- 
ture-hat, like the one made famous by Gainsborough 
and now known as the Gainsborough hat, which, when 
worn by a subject to whom it is becoming —and it is 
almost universally sc to young people — adds very 
much to the merit of the picture. There are fancy lace 
caps which sit lightly on the hair and look very “ fetch- 
ing,” particularly on little children or on grown-ups, 
too, who have dark hair and piquant faces. 

A small hat or a very large hat should never be worn 
when sitting for a picture; both will look like carica- 
tures in a year’s time. One should never be photo- 
graphed in a hat which is covered with a mass of 
trimming, and never in one in which the trimming is 
massed at the back of the hat and towers above it. A 
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wide-brimmed felt hat worn back from the face and 
making a frame for it is not at all bad in a picture, but 
the wearer must sit almost full face to the camera and 
raise the chin well, otherwise the hat predominates and 
appears to be about to extinguish its wearer. 

A filmy searf is becoming to some faces and if 
arranged carelessly may be used to produce a picturesque 
effect which will be very pleasing. A hat which shades 
the face gives too marked contrasts, the shadow cast by 
it on the upper part of the face spoiling the modeling. 
If such a hat is worn one must use a reflector to lighten 
the shadows. 

If the subject is a man, a soft felt hat of the Fedora 
style will give good lines, but a straw or derby will 
always present unpleasant lines in the picture, no mat- 
ter how becoming it is to the wearer. Anyone who has 
an eye for artistic lines will advise his subject to forego 
the hat in his picture, and if he has not yet cultivated 
this point of view, then it is advisable to do so at once 
so that he may not be guilty of adding to the already- 
large collection of atrocious ‘* hat” pictures. 


Photographic Economy 


PropaBLy there is no pursuit which involves so much 
waste as does that of photography. That is because its 
followers have neither learned nor practised thrift. One 
proverb ought to be chosen for the amateur’s watch- 
word, and that is, “‘a penny saved is twopence gained,” 


DOROTHY PERKINS 
EDWIN A. ROBERTS 
HONORABLE MENTION — 
GARDENS 


for photography is an expensive pastime and, to one with 
strictly limited means, a constant drain on the purse. 

There are many ways in which one may save and thus 
lower the expense-account. Take the matter of solu- 
tions, for instance. Some chemicals keep well in solu- 
tion, others do not. Yet the amateur makes up a 
quantity of the chemical which has poor keeping-quali- 
ties, uses some of it, possibly does not need it again for 
a week or two and, when he does want it, finds that it 
has spoiled and a fresh solution must be made up. One 
way to save such a solution in the beginning is to cork 
the bottle tightly as soon as one has taken out what is 
needed, then pour melted paraffine over the cork. This 
substance will exclude the air and prevent the oxidizing 
or turning black of the liquid. 

Glass-stoppered bottles are the choice for storing solu- 
tions, for they are practically airtight, particularly if 
when one puts in the cork he gives it a slight turn to 
force it a little farther into the neck. If, by standing, 
the cork becomes hard to remove, a drop of sweet oil 
around the rim of the bottle allowed to stand for ten 
minutes will loosen the cork and will not injure the con- 
tents of the bottle. If one bought these bottles they 
would perhaps be too expensive, but one can usually 
find in the collection of bottles which accumulate in a 
household plenty of glass-stoppered bottles which, when 
cleaned, will be just the things for his solutions. 

Volatile solutions which lose something of their 
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strength when the bottle is opened should be kept in 
small bottles, such as two-and four-ounce bottles, so that 
one does not have to open a large bottle when one needs 
to use a liquid of this kind. 

In mixing developers, it will be found much more 
economical to have the ingredients made up in powders 
to which only enough water needs to be added to make 
the required amount for one batch of developer. These 
can be weighed out at the dealer’s, or one may weigh 
out his own powders provided he has scales for the pur- 
pose. The chemicals are wrapped in waxed papers, 
each chemical having its own color of paper, the dif- 
ferent sorts wrapped in one enclosing paper which is 
marked on the outside with the amount of water needed 
to make into solution, and the powders are then stored 
in a can with a screw top. A piece of calcium chloride 
put into the can will absorb the moisture and prevent 
the powders from hardening. 

There is a great waste in printing-papers. Packages 
are opened and not properly closed again and the paper 
spoils. It is the same way with plates; a few are left in 
a box, set on a shelf and forgotten, a fresh box opened, 
and later the others which might have been used are 
found to have lost all their usefulness as sensitive plates. 
Spoiled prints — hundreds and hundreds of them — are 
thrown away. Some of them might well be retained 
and will serve for experimenting on in the way of re- 
touching or improving the negative. 

One spends a great deal of money on useless appara- 
tus. The advertisement of certain articles is so alluring 
and their good qualities are set forth so engagingly 
that we believe that they are among the “ must-haves ” 
of photography, when the fact is we can just as well do 
without them —and better, too, for it makes one more 
thing to take care of. 

A good rule to follow when contemplating a purchase 
is first to look about and see if one hasn’t something at 
hand which will answer the purpose just as well and 
thus save the money. Another thing to bear in mind is 
to use up one’s material on hand before adding to the 
stock. Thus one will always have fresh chemicals and 
save money too, for then we will have no old to spoil. 

It is the little leaks that sink a ship, and it is the 
constant outgo with no income which hampers one’s 
work. By looking after the little wastes and seeing 
that there are none, and by occasionally making a pic- 
ture which brings in a financial return, the amateur can 
make his photographic expenses so small that he can 
afford to indulge himself in the making of many pic- 
tures, but should always stick to the plan of making 
only those which will be worth the making. 


Christmas-Cards 


‘“* CHRISTMAS-CARDs ” is the appropriate subject chosen 
for this month’s contest, which extends from November 
Ist to December 31st. The subject must embody some 
Christmas observance, some merry-making peculiar to 
Christmas, a holiday home-coming, a Christmas festival, 
or represent any feature which has become a part and 
parcel of this favorite holiday of all the year. The pic- 
ture must be one which may be reproduced for a 
Christmas postal card, so it must have for its subject 
something of general interest. 

There are so many subjects of this sort ready to one’s 
hand that the trouble will be a superfluity instead of a 
dearth, and it will be hard to choose, perhaps; but, once 
having chosen the subject, stick to it till you have pro- 
duced something worth while. If the first negative is 
not a success try again, and should the second be equally 
bad try still another. I know of an amateur who had 
a subject in her mind which she thought would make 
a“ taking” advertisement and she made nearly fifty 


negatives before she succeeded in getting what she 
wanted, but the financial returns were so great that she 
was well rewarded for all her “time and vexation of 
spirit ” when trying to perfect the picture. First make 
up your mind just what kind of a picture you wish and 
then keep trying till you get just the negative you are 
after. Working in this way with a definite object helps 
one more than one realizes in making future pictures. 

The object of this contest is to develop originality in 
our members, for one must think very hard to get a new 
idea in Christmas-cards. It would seem that the pictorial 
side of the subject had been pretty well exhausted, but 
there are still chances for anyone to come forward with 
something entirely new. One of the subjects to be 
avoided is that of the loaded Christmas-tree. Indeed 
this is rather a hard subject, anyway, for one can hardly 
convey by the phetograph and within the boundaries of a 
posteard any idea of what a Christmas-tree really is. 

Remember that the picture is designed for a postcard 
and choose the subject which will look well on a post- 
card and not look better on a poster. One may make 
the picture smaller than the card and embellish the blank 
space left in any way he chooses. One way is to draw 
with waterproof ink on tracing-paper a suitable design 
for a border and use the design for a negative. If one 
makes a print of this kind he will have to double-print 
the picture. The picture itself is first printed through a 
cut-out, the picture masked and the tracing-paper border 
adjusted and printed from, and the card then toned. 
One could not very well use gaslight-paper when doing 
double-printing on account of their being no guide by 
which to register the mask. If the tracing-paper design 
is used direct, the effect will be a white pattern on a 
gray background, but if the opposite thing is desired, 
the tracing-paper may be used to make a print of very 
thin quality on aristo paper and the aristo negative then 
used for printing the design on the card. 

There is quite a stretch between now and the 31st of 
December, plenty of time for our members to put on 
their thinking-caps and originate something new in the 
way of a Christmas-card subject. Who knows but that 
the effort will bring one in a very pretty penny, for 
dealers and manufacturers are always on the lookout for 
new and original designs ? 

Motion-Pictures in Natural Colors 

Wai e thousands of persons in each of the larger 
cities in this country have seen and admired the most 
recent invention in color-photography — Kinemacolor, 
a patented process of projecting motion-pictures in the 
true colors of nature — the public at large still remains 
in ignorance of the merits of this great scientific wonder. 
Besides its obvious superiority over ordinary motion- 
pictures, including those colored by hand, Kinema- 
color shows 32 instead of 16 impressions per second, 
thus presenting a smoother as well as a more vivid and 
accurate idea of the original scene. The line of film 
passing through the projection-apparatus is colorless, 
yet by the mere introduction of a revolving disk of two 
separate colors, placed between the film and the projec- 
tion-lens, the pictures thrown upon the screen assume 
all the colors of the original scene as it appeared when 
photographed by the motion-picture machine. Six com- 
panies, each consisting of a lecturer, several operators, 
an orchestra, and several assistants, are now exhibiting 
Kinemacolor in the largest cities of the United States, 
so it should be accessible during the season to most of 
our readers. 

Kinemacolor is a stupendous advance on Kinemato- 
graphy and, although not wholly free of imperfections, 
is a marvelous achievement, absorbing, instructive and 
inspiring in the highest degree. None should fail to 
witness it.— W. A. F. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every mon’‘h. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value 310.00. 

Second Prize: Value 35.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Puoro-ERaA. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-Era. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. 0. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4+. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction ts sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens. stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of corru- 
gated board or with thin wood-veneer. Large packages 
may be sent by express, Section I) Rates, very cheaply 
and with indemnity against loss. 


Our Jury 


Mr. Wittiam Hower Downes, art-editor of The 
Boston Transcript. who has for several years past assisted 
the Editors to judge the competitions, is now unable to 
serve any longer. Mr. William H. Kunz, the well-known 
pictorialist, who is now residing permanently in Boston, 
has kindly consented to act as the third member of the 
board. 


Subjects for Competition 


September — * Shore-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 
October — ** Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 
November — * Christmas-Cards.” Closes December 31. 
December — ** Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 


Awards — Gardens 


Second Prize: Edward H. Weston. 
Third Prize: James Thomson. 
Honorable Mention: Edwin A. Roberts. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRo- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoRABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules + and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value 35.00. 
Second Prize: Value 32.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 





Subjects for Competition 


GENERAL — OUTDOORS — CLOSES JAN. 15, 1912 
Any subjects, landscapes, figure-studies, genre, marines 
and animals. 
GENERAL — INDOORS — CLOSES APRIL 15, 1912 
Similar to the one above, but strictly interior-views. 


The Stumbling-Block 


Beginners should carefully note the fact that, although 
the jury is very lenient in judging the quarterly com- 
petitions, stained, dirty or untrimmed prints, or those 
printed through fancy border-masks, also unmounted 
prints, are at once thrown out. We do not expect 
camerists of less than one year’s experience to produce 
masterpieces, but we do assume that they will send in 
their best work. A little more pains taken in finishing 
the print is often all that is needed. In the first place, 
unless the negative is much underexposed and over- 
developed — faults which may easily be avoided by 
consulting our Exposure-Guide and developing by the 
Watkins factorial system — most beginners will find it 
easy to produce fine prints on any of the well-known 
self-toning papers. Contrasty negatives should be 
printed on the soft or protrait grades of gaslight-papers ; 
those lacking in contrast, on the hard or carbon grades. 
Make a number of prints and select the best one. Trim 
it carefully, taking the horizon-line as the base for 
squaring up. Mount the print by any of the usual 
methods and then, with a fine red sable spotting-brush 
and the correct tint of spotting color, carefully touch 
out all the white spots. Holes or defects in the negative 
should be spotted out in the same manner, using the red 
color known as opaque and usually included in the cheap 
set of colors sold by all dealers. 

Prints for the competitions may be made on the 
double-weight papers now commonly furnished and 
dried as directed by the manufacturers so that they will 
be almost perfectly flat. They may then be mounted 
on cover-paper as explained in the leading article in the 
Guild Department for November. Harmonious mount- 
ing is always a strong point and may cause a picture to 
be preferred to another of equal merit if the latter is 
pasted on a commercial card-mount. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to EvizaBpetH Furst Wane, 74? East 
27th Street, Paterson, N.J. IPf a personal reply 
is desired, a s lf-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















Marcus Leaprer. — The Length of Exposure for 
a Pinhole-Camera is about half as much longer than 
with a lens for a corresponding aperture. Double the 
length of the lens-exposure may be made, oftentimes 
with much better results. This refers of course to the 
very rapid plate and the small pinhole made with a 
No. 10 needle. The print which you enclose is from an 
underexposed plate. The composition is good but the 
detail too faint to make a good picture. Try again. 


The following table is given in“ The Watkins 
Manual” : — 
Watkins-Power Diam. Nearest Most Suitable 
Number (inches) ao Distance 
Number (inches) 
3 0.053 +No. 1 40 
4 0.040 +No. 4 20 
5 0.032 No. 5 15 
6 0.027 +No.7 10 
7 0.023 No. 8 8 
8 0.020 +No. 10 5 
10 0.016 +No. 12 314 
12 0.013 +No. 13 215 





Multiply the Watkins-Power Number by the dis- 
tance from pinhole to plate. The result is the F/num- 
ber of the pinhole. Calculate exposure as usual, but 
give minutes instead of seconds, because the Watkins- 
Power Number represents only 1/60 the actual F/number. 

Grace T. R.— Yes, you can Tint Transparencies 
which have been dried by first soaking them in water 
till the film is softened and then immersing them in the 
color-bath. Do not use too strong a color, the delicate 
tints being much more satisfactory and more artistic. 

F. L. R.— Enlarging the Field of the Lens 
means the bringing of the objects at the edge of the 
plate into as clear a focus as those in the center, and is 
called enlarging the field because it enlarges the space 
in which objects may be sharply distinguished. This is 
done by means of the stop: the smaller the stop the 
sharper the picture. 

D. A. C.— To Remove the [Marks from your 
Velox-Prints, dip a piece of absorbent cotton in 
alcohol and rub the abrasions gently. If the film is not 
broken, this process will be very effectual in removing 
all blemishes such as you describe. 

Epwitn Say es. — Directions for Transferring the 
Film of a Broken Negative to a whole piece of glass 
may be found in PHoro-Era for March, 1908, a copy of 
which will be sent to you if you will enclose stamps for 
it. The article is too long to be printed in our “ an- 
swers ” column. 

P. O. Woop.— To Salt Paper, dissolve 16 grains 
of gelatine in 8 oz. of water and when cold add 64 
grains of ammonium chloride. Float the paper on this 
solution till the surface is thoroughly wet, then pin up 
until dry. It is then ready for the sensitizing-solution, 
which may be applied with a brush or by floating. You 
may use the combined bath for these prints or they may 





first be toned and then fixed in hypo the same as for any 


silver print. You may buy in tubes enough of the pow- 
der for a combined bath to make four ounces, which will 
tone twenty-four prints. A tube of this powder costs 
only five cents. 

Dora Heaton. — When Making a Time-Ex- 
posure, set your shutter to the highest tension, as after 
the exposure the shutter should close instantaneously. 
In Taking a Picture Against the Sun, see that the 
lens is shielded so that the rays of the sun do not strike 
the lens; otherwise, you will fog your plate. Some very 
good effects may be obtained, particularly toward sun- 
set when the rays are of less intensity and the shadows 
are long and soft. 

Bren Duncan.— Aqua-Regia is the Only Known 
Solvent for Gold. It is a mixture of nitric and hy- 
drochloric acids in the following proportions : Nitric acid, 
1 oz. ; hydrochloric acid, 2 0z.; water, 3 oz. If you wish 
to prepare your own gold, enclose stamp for reply and 
directions for the use of the solvent will be sent you. It 
is rather too long to be published in our “ answers” 
columns. 

Liserre Townre.— The Best Hypo-Eliminator 
next to Water is potassium percarbonate. Use from 
three to five grains to four oz. of water. The Lumiéres 
put up a hypo-eliminator which is very good indeed, but 
if you are particular to wash your plates and prints well, 
the use of such a solution is not necessary. 

Kari G. F.— The Monckhoven Intensifier is 
made as follows: No. 1. Silver nitrate, 100 grains ; water, 
10 oz. No. 2. Potassium cyanide, 10 grains; water, 1 oz. 
Add the cyanide solution to the silver very slowly. At 
first a white precipitate is formed, but the solution finally 
clears. When it is almost clear add no more of the 
cyanide. Bleach the negative first in the usual bath of 
mercuric chloride, 100 gr.; potassium bromide, 100 gr. ; 
water, 10 oz.; then treat with the cyanide-bath. This 
solution gives great density, so one must be careful not 
to overdo the operation. When the required density is 
attained, remove the plate and wash well. If left too 
long in the solution the negative will return to its origi- 
nal state. 

Evuis CARTER. — The reason why your Nitrate of 
Silver has Turned Black is because the crystals have 
been exposed to the air and have oxidized. The crystals 
as well as the solution should be kept in tightly-corked 
bottles and the bottles should be placed in a dark cup- 
board or else wrapped in black needle-paper. 

Dennis Fiynn. — To Remove the Stains made 
on your Gaslight-Prints by the use of ferrous ox- 
alate developer, make up a 3’, solution of potassium 
ferricyanide, and use 12 minims of it and 7 minims of 
nitric acid to each ounce of water. Dip the prints in 
the solution and rinse. If stain remains, dip again. It 
takes only a minute or two to eradicate the stain and 
the solution does not injure the color of the print nor 
bleach the image. 

James Kirk. — A Rapid Fixing-Bath is made by 
adding ammonium chloride to the hypo-bath, using the 
following proportions: —'TTo each ounce of hypo use 
210 grains of ammonium chloride and 5 oz. of water. 
This bath fixes very rapidly and is more quickly washed 
out of the plate than is the plain hypo-solution. 

Anna Cotzorn.— To [Mount Prints Without 
Cockling use mounting-tissue. If this is properly used, 
you will have no further trouble with your pictures’ 
wrinkling as they do with paste for a mountant. The 
tissue comes in different sizes to fit the various sizes of 


paper. If your picture has been trimmed much it will 


be necessary to trim the tissue to fit the print. 
Lois Earte.— The Lantern-Slide-Binder about 
which you ask is of English make and is called “ Silke- 
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teen.”” It is very thin but made of a strong silk-like 
material. It does not curl up when wet as does the 


black cloth binding, so it is much easier to manipulate. 
It smooths into position very quickly without wrinkles, 
and being of a flesh color gives a place on which to write 
the title or to note anything which one desires to remem- 
ber in regard to the slide. 

B. N. H. — To get a Red Tone on Bromides use 
a copper toning-solution. A good formula is as fol- 
lows : — Potassium citrate, 1/2 0z.; copper sulphate, 
28 grains; potassium ferricyanide, 25 grains; water, 
5 oz. Do not make the print any deeper than wanted 
when finished, develop, fix, and wash, then tone in the 
copper solution till the right color is reached, remove, 
wash and dry. Do not leave it very long in the wash- 
ing-water. It is better to rinse the print in four or five 
changes of water than to let it soak for any length of 
time. 

Wicuram G. H.— A Restrainer is a chemical which 
is used to check or retard the rapid action of a developer. 
Potassium bromide is the restrainer most in use. By 
diluting a developer one also can retard its action, and 
for most exposures the dilute solution brings out a better 
negative than does the full strength developer to which 
the bromide has been added. 

H. J. Kank. — To Remove Silver-Stains from 
your Negatives soak them for ten minutes in a solu- 
tion of potassium iodide, twenty grains to each ounce 
of water. Rinse from this solution and then immerse 
them in potassium ferricyanide made of thirty grains to 
each ounce of water. If the stains are old and there- 
fore obstinate take a piece of absorbent cotton, dip it into 
the solution and rub the stains. Protect the fingers with 
rubber tips, for the cyanide solution is poisonous if one 
has an abrasion on the skin. 

Teresa Orvitte. — Do Not Back your Plates. 
Use the non-halation or double-coated plates, which are 
prepared to prevent halation. The exposure may be 
about twice as long as with the ordinary plate. No, we 
do not accept Blue=Prints in the competitions and each 
of your prints must be mounted and bear on the back 
your name and full address. No; enlargements do not 
have the preference when awarding prizes. The prize is 
quite as likely to go to a small as to a large picture, and 
does if the smaller picture has the best points. Size does 
not count for anything. The print which you enclose 
would make a good enlargement, as it has excellent 
detail. For an article on intensifying negatives 
and prints see PHoro-Era for January, 1910. 

Motu D.— Onionskin Paper is the paper you 
want for attaching to the back of a negative for retouch- 
ing or remodeling purposes. This paper is free from 
defects such as appear in the ordinary tissue-papers. 
Apply a little paste at each end of the negative, moisten 
the paper, lay it on the glass and smooth out any air- 
bubbles or wrinkles. When it dries it is perfectly 
smooth and tight and may be worked on with a soft 
lead-pencil or a crayon. One advantage of this manner 
of retouching a negative is that if the work is not suc- 
cessful it is easily eliminated and a new piece of paper 
substituted. It is also good for thin negatives, as it 
holds back the printing and thus one gets greater depth 
in the print. 

Harry T. J.— The Reason Why Your Prints 
Show Uneven Toning is because you tone too many 
at a time and the prints stick together, preventing the 
even action of the toning-solution. Prints should always 
be moved about during the toning-process, taking a 
print from the bottom and laying it on top and continu- 
ing to do so till the prints are all toned. Each print 
thus gets an even action of the solution. If, before ton- 
ing, you place your prints in a salt-and-soda bath, they 





The bath also enriches the color 


will tone more evenly. 
of the print. The proportions are as follows : 
sodium carbonate, 1/2 oz.; water, 10 oz. 
in this bath five minutes, then tone. 

Cc. H. E.— A Photographic Magnifier is simply 
a Supplementary Lens. It is a thin convex lens 
placed in front of the ordinary lens of a camera of the 
fixed-focus type. This supplementary lens shortens the 
focus of the lens in the camera and enables one to get 
nearer the object to be photographed and get a larger 
image, enabling one to do portrait-work. 

J. L. Tomas. — To Preserve Gum-Bichromate 
Solution use carbolic acid. One drop to four ounces 
of the gum-solution, if the liquid is put into a clean 
bottle and tightly corked, will preserve the solution for 
months. If it is not to be used for some time, melt a 
little paraffine wax and pour it over the cork. 

S. F. Setpen.-— A Formula for Amidol De- 
veloper to be used in developing bromide-prints is made 
as follows — Sodium sulphite, anhydrous, 325 grains; 
potassium bromide, 5 grains; amidol, 25 grains; water, 
10 oz. Dissolve the ingredients in the order given. 
This developer must be used within twelve hours after 
preparing, as it does not keep well in solution. One 
way to do is to make up the ingredients into powders, 
making the proportions as given above. Then, when 
ready to develop, dissolve the powders in the water. Each 
ingredient should be wrapped by itself and the papers 
should be of different colors so that one may know 
which each paper contains, or they could be numbered, 
1, 2, and 3, and dissolved in the order of numbers. This 
developer gives a fine black and makes a clean bright- 
looking print. It is a great favorite with the best 
bromide-workers. 

Mark J. J.— Yes; you can buy Enamel for Re- 
enameling your Trays, and can make them quite as 
good as new. It may be had of any dealer in photo- 
graphic goods. One kind is used for trays, hypo-boxes, 
ete. Another kind is used for trays, tanks, painting 
darkroom-walls, waterproofing home-made trays, wooden 
boxes, and sinks. The article to be enameled must be 
perfectly clean and after coating must be set to dry for 
at least 24 hours. A week would be better, as by that 
time the enamel would be perfectly hard. The price of 
the first-mentioned preparation is 25c. per half-pint ; for 
the other it is 65ce. for a pint. 

A. L. T.— The Different Lead-Salts Used in 
Photography are the acetate, chromate and nitrate. 
Lead acetate is sugar of lead, and is used for toning- 
and fixing-baths and has also been recommended as an 
eliminator of hypo but has never been found very effica- 
cious. Lead chromate is used to color fabrics for dark- 
room windows. Lead nitrate is used in certain processes 
of intensification; to make the silver-bath for negatives 
more sensitive; and is also used in the combined fixing- 
and-toning bath. Lead acetate combined with potas- 
sium ferricyanide makes a powerful intensifier. 

Frances L.—To make a Liquid Glue which will 
always remain liquid, dissolve the best quality of glue in 
acetic acid. One ounce of glue to two of the acid makes 
a thin glue which is smooth and fine. 

D. H. Groves. — By ** Actinic Light ’’ is meant 
the rays of light which act chemically. The colors of 
actinie light are the ultra-violet, the violet and the blue 
rays. Any substance which is light-sensitive is affected 
by these rays. They are what make our photographs, 
silver bromide being the most sensitive chemical sub- 
stance, and therefore used for coating the photographic 
plate. In former numbers of PHoTo-Era the action of 
light has been explained, so if you wish more detailed 
description, enclose stamps for the number to the Boston 
office and it will be mailed to you. 





Salt, 1 oz. ; 
Leave them 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Er1zABETH Fiint WADE, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accvmpanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















CHERRY-BtLossoms. S. 8. G. — This picture shows a 
long row of young cherry-trees white with blossoms. 
It is rather difficult to photograph trees in blossom so 
that they look like blossoms and not like trees covered 
with popcorn. The artist has succeeded very well, how- 
ever, in this respect, and the trees with their blossoms 
are very well modeled, but, alas for the artistic beauty 
of the picture! the sky itself is whiter than the blos- 
soms, and by placing the picture a short distance away, 
just enough to lose the detail, we find it divided exactly 
in half, one-half being the white sky and the other half 
the row of cherry trees, which look like pepper and salt. 
If only the sky had been full of fleecy clouds one would 
have liked to keep this picture instead of returning it to 
its owner. This print, too, is mounted on a commercial 
mount. Why will not the amateur go to the wholesale 
paper-house and get a bundle of cover-papers in neutral 
tones and use them for mounts? Although they are 
more artistic they are also much cheaper than the com- 
mercial mounts. 

CarouinE. S. E. H.— This picture is intended to 
give the impression of an old-time portrait. The subject 
wears a scoop-bonnet tied under her chin and with flow- 
ers inside the brim. She has on an old-fashioned shawl 
with a fancy border, the foundation of the shawl being a 
fine checked pattern. The shawl is pinned with a cameo 
pin. She wears black lace mitts and lace undersleeves 
partly cover the hands. All that shows of the gown is 
along “ V ” at the neck, but this is fastened with good- 
sized black ball-button. The background is a paper 
with a conventional figure and far enough away to be 
out of focus and therefore does not obtrude itself on the 
eye but seems a pleasing accessory. In some respects 
this picture is admirable. The pose is good and the 
figure well placed on the plate. The arrangement of 
the costume leaves something to be desired. The but- 
tons should have been removed from the dress, for they 
catch the eye the first thing, being black, while the rest 
of the picture is in soft halftones. Then, if the cameo 
pin which fastens the shawl had been placed at the neck 
of the dress, and the shawl instead of being drawn about 
the figure tightly had been let fall in easy folds, the 
artist would have had something to break the plain 
expanse of black-and-white check. The lighting could 
also be much improved. As it is, the lighting is flat, 
showing that it comes almost directly from the front, 
and the face is very poorly modeled in consequence. 
The strongest highlight is on the white lace of the 
undersleeves. The lower part of the figure should have 
been kept in shadow and the light concentrated on the 
face. If the artist will make another study with these 
same accessories and alter the lighting and the arrange- 
ment of the costume he will make a picture really worth 
while. 

Tue Bunker Suor. L. G. D.— This picture is a 
pretty good illustration of the subject, but not of special 
interest to those not interested in the game of golf. It 
is a good picture for a sporting-paper, for the technique 
is good and the amateur has made the exposure at just 
the right moment to show the ball, the flying sand, and 





dirt, and other refuse which composes the bunker. In 
this case the ball has been “ faked,” though it has been 
well done. The sensitive plate is not usually quick 
enough to retain the image of the flying ball, for it 
travels with immense speed and would in any case appear 
as an elongated streak in the print. By the use of a 
little non-actinie paint the golf ball is introduced and 
completes the picture. For a sporting-picture, this is 
very good in technique, the auspicious moment of ex- 
posure, and in its illustrative value for this sort of shot. 

An Otp Story. W. I. R.— This picture shows a girl 
sitting at a table reading from what is evidently an old 
book, for the edges are tattered and the book looks as 
if it had seen hard service. It may be one of the mod- 
ern “ best sellers’? which has proved so absorbing, but 
we will give our artist the benefit of the doubt and be- 
lieve that it is really an old, old book. The lighting in 
this picture is very good, for it is concentrated entirely 
on the face and the book, while the hand in the lap, 
partly in shadow, gives just the right balance for the 
two spots of light. The faults with this picture are that 
there is too much foreground, and that it lacks all de- 
tail. It is in such deep shadow that one has difficulty 
to determine where the floor ends and the figure begins. 
If the print was trimmed at the bottom at least an inch 
or more, the figure would be in good proportions. As it 
looks now, the body seems from the waist down to take 
up over half of the picture, while the part from the 
waist up takes up less than a quarter of the length. 
One cannot help wondering how the subject would look 
if she stood up. The print is in brown mounted on 
gray. It needs to be transferred to a light cream to 
bring out detail in the shadows. 

THe Crammer. A. N. C.— This is in some respects 
a very good seashore-study. The sky and water have 
been well rendered ; and drawn up on the beach in the 
foreground is a boat with its sail spread to dry. The 
shadows are soft and the halftones very pleasing, but 
the clammer, alas! is so small that one has to look 
twice to see him. Instead of being the principal object, 
as one would infer from the title, the poor fellow is 
really the most insignificant object in the picture. All 
that this picture needs is to have its title changed to 
‘“* Along Shore” or “ Low Tide” or something similar. 
With its present title, it might pass for one of the 
puzzle-pictures in which one is directed to find certain 
figures cleverly concealed in the lines of the drawing. 
This print is mounted on a cream paper. A gray the 
tone of the middle tones of the print would bring out 
the picture better and brighten it very materially. 


Training the Power of Observation 


One of the most valuable things about pursuit of 
photography — aside from the button-pushing of the 
raw beginner — is that the deeper one gets into it the 
more keen one’s power of observation becomes. The 
careless worker finds himself balked at every stage of 
the process by faults in his pictures, due, generally, to 
failure to observe the commonest precautions in compo- 
sition, exposure, developing and printing. The earnest 
camerist, however, learns to avoid the many pitfalls in 
his way because he studies out the reasons for failure 
and provides against them in future. Now, while this is 
true of the picture-taker, we are sorry to record that our 
friends in the trade are not always so observant. For 
instance, some of them have not yet made the discovery 
that this magazine ceased to be published by the PHoro- 
Era Publishing Company in August, 1906, and still 
address letters intended for us to the defunct corporation. 
Evidently, they never take the trouble to read the con- 
tents-page of the magazine. Letters should be addressed 
to PHoro-ErA MAGAzinE or to Wilfred A. French. 








{ Some Exposure-Considerations 

OncE in a while we receive a letter from some user 
of our tables complaining that he has got overexposure 
by giving the time called for on the opposite page. 
Without seeing the negatives, it is of course impossible 
for us to advise such a complainant further than that 
our Guide is merely as basis for trial. Different work- 
ers’ ideas of overexposure vary widely, but we think 
that the best definition of a properly-exposed'plate is that 
it shall have received so much exposure that on devel- 
opment there will be no clear glass except in the very 
deepest shadows. We are well aware that some work- 
ers, accustomed to snapshooting and enamored of con- 
trasty negatives, are frightened almost to death when 
they get a fully-timed plate; but they are in no wise 
bound to give the full time if they prefer clear glass and 
soot-and-whitewash prints. The exposures in the tables 
are intended to give a maximum light-action rather than 
aminimum. Shutters vary so enormously in speed and 
in efficiency that it is quite possible to set to much 
higher speed-markings and still get plenty of exposure. 
This variation is noted in the small type under the 
tables. For example, a marking of 1/100 may give an 
actual speed of 1/32. The only way to be sure is to 
test the shutter. We recently published an article on a 
simple method of testing, and we should think that 
every earnest worker would find it a real pleasure to 





ascertain the actual speeds at which his shutter works. 

Another reason why we recommend exposures on the 
full side is that it is easy to restrain a plate which has 
received ample time, but impossible to develop detail 
which has not been impressed on the sensitive coating. 
Then, too, plates are seldom of uniform speed from 
batch to batch or even within the same batch, and the 
difference may amount to 200 per cent on either side of 
the average. It is, evidently, a hopeless task to keep 
track of these variations for all the plates on the market, 
but fortunately a slight variation amounts to nothing in 
practice. One English maker, for instance, marks his 
plates with the exact H. and D. numbers and is con- 
stantly receiving complaints because an emulsion may 
fall 10 or 15 units below the last batch —a difference 
which is quite negligible! 

The influence of altitude, particularly in a dry atmos- 
phere several hundred miles inland, may well render it 
possible to cut the exposures in half. The best plan is 
to expose several plates on an average landscape, giving 
exposures on both sides of those called for, and note 
which gives the negative which suits you best ; then 
allow for the difference in your subsequent work. 

P.S. With an expensive shutter recently tested, we 
got the following readings: 1/5 = 0.5; 1/2 = 0.49; 


1 = 0.515 see. See also the review of Mr. Watkins’s 
‘“* Photography ”’ in this issue. 





Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Ilford Monarch 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Class 3/4 
Barnet Red Seal 
Defender Vulcan 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Flashlight 
Eastman Speed-Film 
Seed Color-Value 


Stanley Regular 
Wellington Film 


Cramer Isonon 


Eastman 


Hammer 
Hammer 
Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 


Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N.C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Defender Ortho 
Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special Sen- 


Standard Extra 


Cramer Anchor 


Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Magnet XXX & Colo-Non 





Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/3 Premo Film Pack 
Lumiére Sigma Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Class 1/2 Standard Imperial Portrait 


Standard Polychrome 


Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 
Class 1 1/4 
Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 


Cramer Spectrum 
Extra Rapid 


Wellington Anti-Screen Hammer Extra Fast 
Wellington “Xtra Speedy Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 


Non-Halation 
Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho 


Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 
Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 


sitive 
Kodak N. C. Film Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Kodoid Ilford Special Rapid 


Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 


Class 3 


Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 


Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 

Class 100 


Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for November 
Calculated for Full Exposure of Shadow-detail, 42° N. Lat. at Sea-level. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure- 
studies in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments; wet street- 
scenes, with stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class 1 plates. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 














Hour Be | Goat | ciowdy | Dan | he 
— 2 “a and F/4 U.8.2 x 1/4 

11 «am. to 1 P.M. 1/32 1/16 1/8 1/4 1/2 
F/5.6 U.S. 2 x 1/2 

10 a.m. and 2 P.M. 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 
F/6.3 U. S. 2.4 xX 5/8 

9 a.m. and 3 P.M. 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 1 1/3 
ae F/7 U.S.3 X 3/4 
The exposures given are actual — not nominal shutter-speeds. With some F/11 U.S.8 | X2 


shutters, 1/100 = 1/40 to 1/60; 1/50 = 1/30 to 1/60; 1/25 = 1/15 to 1/30; 
1/5 = 1/2 to 1/10, ete. If you do not test your shutter, you will have to learn F/16 Us x4 
by experience which speed-marking to use. Exposure may often be better 
regulated by changing the size of the stop than by altering the speed of the 
shutter. With focal-plane shutters, give 1/3 to 1/6 the indicated exposure. F/22 U.S. 32 x8 
No manufacturer can make plates absolutely uniform in speed, but a given 
brand will average about as listed in our tables. 


F/32 U. S. 64 X 16 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the 
picture; brook-scenes with heavy foli- 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very distant age; shipping about the docks; red 
landscapes ; studies of rather heavy brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. groups outdoors in the shade. 

1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very dark 
beach, harbor- and _ shipping-scenes ; near objects, particularly when the 
yachts under sail; very light-colored image of the object nearly fills the plate 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- and full shadow-detail is required. 


scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 


photo subjects i nce lg wooded hills 4 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
not far distant from lens. and under the trees. 


Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground ; 32 
dark soil or pine-needles. 


landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and shady sides ; 


well-lighted street-scenes; persons, ani- 48 Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 
mals and moving objects at least thirty room, light surroundings, big window 
feet away from the camera. and white reflector. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 














The Lumiére Quinone-Intensifiers 


THE LuMIEREs, as reported in The British Journal of 
Photography for June 16, have recently taken out a 
British patent for a new process of intensifying nega- 
tives. The substances concerned will doubtless be put 
upon the market before long; but the following account 
may be of interest. 

Benzoquinone is made up according to this formula: 


ee eee 
eee 0.5 gm. 
Potassium bromide _________-__------. 2.5 gm. 


in this bath the blue-black silver image of the negative 
turns gradually to a brownish-red color. The substance 
formed by the reaction is probably oxy-bromide of silver. 
After a rinsing, the plate is cleared by immersion in 
water, two parts, ammonia-water, one part. 

The second method involves the use of the sulphonic 
derivative of quinone ; for example, benzoquinone-sul- 
phonate of sodium. In this case, the color of the inten- 
sified image varies from brownish-red to orange, accord- 
ing to the strength of the bath in sulphonate from 1 to 
5’,. A treatment with ammonia-water, as before, com- 
pletes the process. The patentees state that this process 
has the following advantages over that in which mercury 
bichloride is used: It produces intensification with a 
single solution which permits direct following of the 
process, so that the increase of contrasts may be regu- 
lated; the intensification is unchanged by prolonged 
washing; direct sunlight has no effect on the color if the 
ammonia clearing-bath has been used. 


Improvements in Ozobrome 


Mr. THomas MANLY, the inventor of Ozobrome, has 
contributed to The British Journal of Photography a 
paper dealing with the recent advances made in his 
process. The new acid-bath is: 


NS es oewkm ee 
Chrome alum, C. P._ __ Se 
Acid potassium sulphate (NaHSO,)____ 1 dram 
AE Se .25 grains 


or, for a simpler and very useful formula: 
SE SEI GE Se eee _25 ounces 
Chrome alum Beene 3 drams 
Citrie acid _......_..-90 grains 


The second bath is particularly adapted to give a fog- 
free result from flat, overexposed bromides. 

Regarding the time of immersion in the acid-bath, 
Mr. Manly makes the following suggestions : 

Deep black prints obtained by using a fairly strong 
developer without bromide should be treated for from 
15 to 20 seconds. 

Gray prints produced by a diluted developer with 
bromide should be bathed about 10 seconds. 

Greenish or brownish bromides and all gaslight-prints 
should be treated for from 6 to 10 seconds only. 


** Artura-Method ”’ Sepias 


OnE of the sensations at the conventions this season 
was the new hypo-alum bath with gold, by means of 
which sepia tones on Artura may be produced with an 
ease and certainty hitherto lacking. It is stated that 
with this bath it does not matter about the exact tone or 
color of the original black-and-white print — they will 
all make good sepias. Even toning of the deposit and 
greater transparency in the shadows are claimed as well. 

Dissolve 8 oz. of hypo in 128 oz. of boiling water. 
Then add 2 oz. of powdered alum. After this is dis- 
solved, add 2 oz. of sodium phosphate. Next dissolve 
60 gr. of silver nitrate in 1 oz. of water and 180 gr. of 
potassium bromide in 1 oz. of water. Pour the bromide 
solution into the silver solution and add the mixture to 
the bath. Stir the solution constantly while adding the 
various chemicals. Last, add gold chloride, 8 gr. 

The right temperature for the bath during toning is 
between 110 and 120°. It is stated that the tones will 
be uniform while the bath remains at a constant tem- 
perature, but can be varied by using different degrees 
of heat, up to 140 or 150°. 


A Modified Pyro-Metol 


SomE time ago I recommended the “ Imperial Stand- 
ard” Pyro-Metol formula for short exposures. I repeat 
the advice, but I have found a modification advisable 
for plates which are not undertimed, because the ab- 
sence of sulphite of soda gives so yellow an image as to 
exaggerate contrasts. Recalculated and arranged for 
equal quantities of the two reducing-agents, my modifi- 
cation is : — 

Pr WA se seaecesSeesan SO 
_ 30 gr. 

30 gr. 
480 gr. 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 


on SRS See 30 gr. 

Potassium bromide, 10 per cent _____- _. 60 min. 
ee ae eee 16 oz. 

Sodium carbonate, anhydrous __________ 1 oz. 


For use, take 1 oz. A, 1 oz. B and 1 to 2 oz. water. 
This solution works well on several brands of plates 
and gives soft, well-balanced negatives. 


A New Glycin Tank-Formula 


Ar the Bridgeport Convention the following formula 
was distributed by Schering and Glatz : — 


Water See 8 ee ne eS RN: 120 oz. 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous___.____._____. 1 oz. 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous. ___________- 4 oz. 
Glycin Crane LN RRs SAE : — 


For use, dilute 1 part with 10 of water and develop 
for 20 min. at 70°, for 25 min. at 65° or for 30 min. at 
60°. After development, wash the plates thoroughly 
before fixing to prevent the formation of indelible stains. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 




















In no country are more books published every year 
than in Germany, and it is hard to find a subject about 
which no literature exists. The writer has just received 
a directory of studios, photochemical institutes, picture- 
printing shops, factories, and stores dealing with photo- 
graphic articles throughout the empire. These addresses 
have been collected with great care and diligence; they 
are as complete and correct as possible. The kind of 
photographic business is always stated, such as taking 
portraits or landscapes, reproductions, industrial or com- 
mercial subjects, ete. The remark that a firm takes 
portraits in the home of the customer is rather seldom 
found. To make this book a handy guide for the pro- 
fessional as well as for the amateur, a classified list of 
every conceivable article needed by them is given. In 
the third part we find an alphabetical list of no less than 
2271 smaller places, where photographic shops are 
located. From this one can judge how many firms are 
mentioned. In the last of the seven departments all 
principal clubs, societies and journals are named. 

Most readers will remember the large International 
Photographic Exhibition which was held for the whole 
summer-season two years ago at Dresden. In that beau- 
tiful Saxonian capital and on the same spot, the Interna- 
tional Hygiene Exhibition is now being held. It will 
last far into the fall. Of course it is at least twenty 
times larger and the most remarkable event this year in 
the whole German empire. It is no wonder that Ger- 
many again started and executed this idea, as scientific 
and sanitary matters are fostered here more thoroughly 
than anywhere else. The whole material is shown in no 
less than forty halls, while over a dozen foreign nations 
have their own palace, as they had at St. Louis in 1904 
and at Chicago in 1893. It is astonishing how immense 
the field of hygiene is aud in how many ways it affects 
various trades, industries and our daily life. We know 
that the art of photography has helped very materially 
in anatomical researches, in locating diseases, isolating 
bacilli, ete., and it has been therefore given a prominent 
place at the Dresden Show. Our large firms making a 
speciality of apparatus for medical and general scientific 
photography, marvels of ingenious design and accurate 
execution, are fully represented. Although these are 
housed in a separate hall, that of medical apparatus and 
instruments, the photographs are scattered all over the 
exhibition-grounds, and in every pavilion you find on 
the walls and in albums photograms showing exterior 
and internal parts of the human or animal body, of every 
conceivable organ in normal or diseased conditions, baec- 
teria, the various processes of well-known diseases and 
their effects upon the numerous organs, such as cancer, 
tuberculosis, scarlet and yellow fevers, measles, syphilis 
and what not. As portions of the body cannot be placed 
on view in the original condition, and wax-models are too 
expensive, photograms are indeed an ideal means of 
demonstrating. I spent several days in this exceedingly 
instructive exhibition and viewed many thousands of 
pictures. Besides, lectures are given daily every hour 
with lantern-slides and sometimes motion-pictures, which 
treated the various sanitary subjects much better than a 
book. In this field photography is superior to painting 
and similar ways of reproduction. Here no room is left 
for fancy, as the camera says the absolute truth, which 
is here of the utmost importance. In the medical papers 
and books, woodcuts and other old-fashioned ways of 
illustrating reading-matter are no longer to be found, as 


an object must be shown exactly in accordance with its 
condition. But even things not noticeable to the human 
eye can now be traced by the camera, owing to the 
magnifying power of the lens and the considerable color- 
sensitiveness of the plate. 

This important peculiarity of photography is much 
utilized by the criminal police, and examples of the as- 
tonishing results were shown two years ago in the Dresden 
Photographic Exhibition. I had a chance to see several 
really remarkable demonstrations by Professor Reiss. 
We were called upon to trace some blood stains in a 
white handkerchief washed with soap. The cloth was 
perfectly clean and it was impossible even for the best 
eye to discover any spot. A chemical would be useless, 
as one would not know where the suspected stains are 
located. We took a picture through a dark-blue filter 
with a color-sensitive plate and really noticed some stains 
on the photographed cloth. The portion in question was 
cut out and put into some delicate chemical solution, by 
which the stain was proved to be caused by blood. This 
experiment formed the main evidence for the verdict 
given by the criminal courts. In another case a person 
was suspected to have forged banknotes and the police, 
on searching his shop, found some lithographic stones 
freshly ground. The usual methods for getting out 
drawings upon such stones proved a failure. Only when 
these stones were photographed with a good lens after 
being treated by some chemical, the faint picture of 
a banknote appeared and the person in question was 
arrested. Curiously enough, under this drawing another 
one, twenty years old, made its appearance, which had 
never been noticed, not even by microscopes. In books 
containing colored plates, pieces of tissue-paper are 
usually bound in to protect them. I know of a case 
where a man tore a fine colored plate out of a book in a 
public library. The book was out of print and efforts 
were made to obtain another copy. At last the tissue- 
paper opposite the torn page was photographed through 
a blue filter, and through the successive making of lan- 
tern-slides the valuable painting, almost given up, was 
obtained. The grease of the printing-color had partly 
penetrated the tissue-paper and caused thereon, in the 
course of years, through oxidation, a very faint yellow 
color absolutely imperceptible to the human eye. Later 
on, in the room of the thief, the original was discovered, 
and a comparison of the latter with the picture obtained 
from the tissue-paper showed that all details had come 
out well. 

I will close these examples of the enormous value of 
photography as a means of identification by reporting 
the case of adrowned person. It was uncertain whether 
he had committed suicide or was the victim of some 
criminal. The neck of the dead body was photographed, 
and, to the astonishment of everybody, strangulation- 
marks appeared, proving that the poor man was first 
strangled and then thrown into the water to deceive the 
police. With the eye alone, nothing could be observed. 
These examples could be indefinitely increased and 
similar cases be mentioned. 


Looking Ahead 


“My dear,” says the husband, as his wife comes to 
join him for a walk, attired in her hobble skirt, basket 
hat, and other things of the present mode, “ I want you 
to come to the photographer’s and have your picture 
made just as you are.” 

“ Why, do you like me so well in this costume?” 
she beams. 

“Well, my idea is that two years from now I can 
show you the picture, and you will say the things about 
it that I would like to say about your appearance just 
now.” — Life. 
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THE initial picture this month is a beautiful example 
of animal-photography. How often and how unsuccess- 
fully the defenceless family-pet has to submit to the 
caprices of the new devotee of the camera is known only 
to the photo-finisher. These innumerable efforts to 
capture its portrait are stored away in the closet with 
the family-skeleton. It is only the skilled camerist who 
excels in animal portraiture, for he realizes the difficul- 
ties which attend this delightful specialty. The edition 
of PHoro—Era in which Mr. Wierum’s charming animal- 
study was first published — three years ago— has long 
since been exhausted, and numerous inquiries for copies 
seem to justify its use as a cover-design for this maga- 
zine. Every lover of the Saint Bernard will admire this 
superb picture. Mr. Wierum has displayed fine artistic 
judgment throughout — from the pose and illumination 
to the completed enlargement. Data: exposure in the 
open; May, bright light; lens at F/11; 1/100 second; 
Standard Ortho; No. 2 developer; bromide enlargement, 
redeveloped. 

Although the pictures of the London Salon, which 
appear in this issue, are cared for by the author of the 
article on that subject, brief reference here may not be 
out of place. The monumental fountain, erected to the 
memory of the ill-fated Girondists, at Bordeaux, is classed 
among the finest structures of the kind in the world. 
The spirited action of the mythological sea-horses and 
the imposing character of the entire group have been 
capitally rendered by the master-camerist, R. Lincoln 
Cocks. See frontispiece. 

On account of the extremely high artistic standard 
adopted at the London Salon of Photography an adequate 
knowledge of this phase of the exhibition will be appre- 
ciated by the readers of PHoro-ErA. The marine-studies 
of F. J. Mortimer have engaged the attention of photo- 
graphers and painters throughout the world, for he is 
recognized by experts as a masterful interpreter of the 
beauty and mystery of the sea. The London Salon con- 
tained a goodly number of prints in his best vein — no 
old war-horses, but recent examples of his bold and dis- 
tinective skill, thus showing a praiseworthy desire to 
continue an artistic activity at once progressive and 
sound. As a master-worker in bromide he has few 
peers; and how he finds time in addition to his arduous 
editorial duties to engage in so much serious and produc- 
tive technical work, only he himself can explain. What 
we have said here in reference to Mr. Mortimer’s artistic 
activity applies in full measure to the prints reproduced 
on pages 222, 225 and 225. 

The unique and harmonious design for the poster of 
the London Salon of Photography, by Bertram Park, 
page 224, which was employed with excellent effect by 
the management, and which was used also to embellish 
the front cover of the Salon-catalog — may be studied 
with profit by directors of photographie exhibitions in 
other parts of the world, particularly in America. It 
is not that we lack talented designers among our picto- 
rialists — far from it; the matter has simply been 
neglected. Ina country having a concentrated popula- 
tion like that of England, where the members of an 
organization are not so widely separated as in the 
United States, matters of importance can be discussed 
with comparative ease, and quick and harmonious action 
is ensured. All the same, American photographie socie- 
ties should not be slow to consider the adoption of good 
ideas whenever they are presented. 


The study in chiaroscuro, by R. M. Cocks, page 226, 
is intensely bold, vigorous, and effective. As an arrange- 
ment it is amazingly well balanced, and the shadow of 
the principal figure lends itself very conveniently as a 
solid base. Usually pictures of Oriental bazaars and 
displays of native merchandise suffer by bewildering 
multiplicity or heterogeneous confusion of objects. 
Here, however, the artist has discriminated wisely and 
has produced a picture of effective simplicity and power. 

“The Tudor Dress,” page 227, proved of peculiar 
interest to Englishmen on account of the coronation fes- 
tivities which had occurred a few months before the 
opening of the Salon. An episode of that brilliant event 
was the exhibition of historical costumes, shown on this 
occasion by handsome young women models. In the 
absence of information regarding Mr. Park’s beautiful 
picture, we are justified in assuming that it is a memento 
of this interesting coronation-feature. In spite of the 
high key of the print, the flesh-tones are commendably 
lower in tone than the highest lights. 

In “The Approach of Evening” William H. Kunz 
again demonstrates his sterling worth as a pictorialist. 
The subject was found in the Back Bay Fens within a 
mile of the PHoro-ERa office and was passed by as not 
worthy a plate by members of a noted camera club who 
had volunteered to guide Mr. Kunz through the Fens. 
Skilful handling of the masses, perfect composition, and 
beautiful rendering of planes are some of the outstand- 
ing merits of this work. Data: 5 x 7 Long-Focus Cycle 
Graphic; Spencer Port-Land lens of 9 1/2-in. focus used 
at F/7; July, 5.30 p.m.; sun low down behind trees; 
Standard Polychrome; 1/2 sec.; Edinol-Hydro, Kunz, 
for plate and contact-print from enlarged negative on 
Wellington Bromide. The print exhibited in the Salon 
is a carbon on blue-black tissue. 

Although apparently excessive praise has been ac- 
corded to foreign pictorialists in this department, our 
list of superlatives is by no means exhausted. This issue 
is proof of the fact that the product of American work- 
ers is not to be slighted. For freshness of imagination, 
strength of creative ability and depth of artistic expres- 
sion, the work of Paul Lewis Anderson will compare 
favorably with that of any practitioner on either side of 
the Atlantic. The portrait, page 233, merits careful 
study. Its directness and simplicity spell force and 
characterization. “ What Light Reveals,” might be an 
appropriate title for this impressive and alluring por- 
trait-study. Note by what simple and unobtrusive 
means the principle of balance is here demonstrated ! 
Let the student cover up with a piece of black paper 
the fingers of the left hand, and note the immediate 
collapse of the composition. Other and more important 
details may be found in Mr. Anderson’s article, page 230. 

The suggestion for a book-plate, page 251, is cer- 
tainly ingenious and appropriate. It illustrates the fecun- 
dity and versatility of the originator’s creative bent. 

The portrait of Mark Twain, made by the late George 
G. Rockwood in 1908 —in respect to his memory it 
appears in this issue — has many admirers. Mr. Rock- 
wood wrote the Editor at the time as follows: “ I may 
as well apologize for the bad lighting. I happened to 
eatch him in that pose and dared not move him for 
fear he would repent his consent to sit. This profile is 
a wonderful likeness in spite of the error in lighting. 
It was taken in the middle of the day and with a5 B 
Dallmeyer lens, almost instantaneously.” 
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Lovers of operatic music will contemplate with pleas- 
ure the charming scene reproduced on page 236. The 
artists, Hubert Brothers, of Buffalo, have simulated 
with rare artistic comprehension the interior of an 
opera-box with two fair occupants who, at the moment, 
may be listening to the vocal evolutions of the wonder- 
ful Tetrazzini or be witnessing the versatile dramatic 
powers of Maurice Renaud. Or, perchance, they are gaz- 
ing with wonder upon the Terpsichorean art of Dolores 
Galli. In any event, the arrangement of the figures, 
the appearance of profound interest, the artistic promi- 
nence given to the principal figure and the delicate 
effects of light and shade produced by the artificial 
illumination are worthy high praise. Data: With an 
honesty that is rare among photographic specialists, the 
artists volunteer the statement that the picture was 
made under their own skylight in the daytime, and that 
it is a straight photograph outside of the background, 
which has been worked in, probably by the etching- 
process. Further than this, no details are given. 

The picture illustrating Mr. Arthur Hammond’s arti- 
cle on the use of soft-focus lenses, pages 238 to 242, 
bears out the author’s contention that the pictorial 
character of the original scene may be revealed or em- 
phasized by the idealizing potency of the proper lens. 
Mr. Hammond is not only an exponent of this mode of 
pictorial expression, but a man of highly-sensitive artis- 
tic temperament. His pictures are charming arrange- 
ments in thought, feeling and composition. Data: 
** The Old Whart ” — July, 9.30 a.m. ; good light; 4x5 
Adams Reflex Camera; Smith lens; 11-inch focus; used 
at F/8; 1/25 second; Wellington Anti-Screen plate ; 
Metol-Hydro; 8 x 10 Wellington Smooth Bromide. 
“ The Water-Front — Gloucester ’— July, ¢ p.m. ; bright 
evening sun; Spencer Port-Land lens; used at F/4.5; 
Isos IL light-filter; Cramer D. C. Ortho; other data 
same as preceding. ‘“ Around the Grateful Fire ” — 
July, + p.m. ; diffused light; Smith lens; 11-inch focus, 
used at F/7; Thornton-Pickard 4 3/4 x 61/2 camera; 
Wellington Anti-Screen plate; Metol-Hydro; Cyko Nor- 
mal print; exposure made with a Wollensak Skyshade 
shutter. ‘Surf at Nahant” — April 11, 11 a.m.; 
cloudy, no sun; 4 x 5 Adams Reflex camera; Spencer 
Port-Land lens; 9-inch focus; used at F/6; Wellington 
Anti-Sereen; Metol Hydro; Artura A print. ‘ The 
Fisherman’s Cottage ’”» — Adams Reflex; “Smith” of 
11-inch focus used at F/7; July, 11 a.m.; bright sun; 
1/50 sec.; Wellington Anti-Screen plate; Metol-Hydro 
developer for plate and print on Artura A. 

Although the St. Paul Convention has passed into 
history, the demonstrations by the Duehrkoops are 
among the attendant features which will linger long in 
the memory. The exposures made by this gifted couple 
on that occasion did not in each instance represent their 
highest ability; but some of the negatives made of the 
handsome wife of Melvin H. Sykes, the eminent por- 
trait-photographer of Chicago, proved to be master- 
pieces. One of them appears on page 245. Although 
the conditions of either the Hamburg or the Berlin 
studio may not have prevailed at St. Paul, this portrait 
of Mrs. Sykes is an admirable illustration of the Duehr- 
koop lighting — vigorous, harmonious and designed to 
emphasize the individuality of the sitter. The pose is 
superb and, as George W. Harris would say, “ It is well 
balanced in light.” Data: Wollensak Optical Co.’s 
Vitax lens, F/3.8; light from window; about four sec- 
onds’ exposure ; 8 x 10 Hammer Red Label Plate ; Ham- 
mer Pyro developer, used as given in the ‘“ Hammer 
Little Book ” or contained in each package of Hammer 
Plates, viz: six oz. of water to the one-half oz. of each 
of the stock-solutions as given; time of development, 
five minutes; 8 x 10 Professional Cyko print. 


Our Monthly Competition 


WHATEVER may be the cause, one in a continuous 
series of competitions will sometimes be a disappoint- 
ment, either in the number or the quality of the entry. 
This is the case with the present contest, ‘‘ Gardens.” 
The entries were numerous enough, but the subjects 
were not always happily chosen. Undoubtedly, the con- 
testants utilized what was within reach, seemingly re- 
gardless of the truth that a solitary bush, however 
decorative, did not in itself constitute a garden. It 
would have pleased the jury, and would have resulted 
in more satisfying awards, had interested Guilders visited 
some of the elaborate gardens attached to large private 
estates, which are to be found in the vicinity of nearly 
every large city, at summer resorts, along the Hudson 
and in the country. Not even a good example of the 
old-fashioned garden was included in the large array of 
prints sent to the Guild Department. We admire the 
spirit which must have prompted many participants to 
make the most of what modest material may have been 
at hand; but the object was to find a suitable theme 
and to treat it artistically. Let those who would learn 
why they failed consult the September issue of The 
International Studio, which contains six superb halftone- 
plates of garden-scenes — magnificent examples of the 
landscape-gardener’s art. Subjects like these, among 
others, should have engaged the Guilders’ attention and, 
with the exercise of the artistic taste which many possess 
in a marked degree, the results would doubtless have 
proved more gratifying 

In the absence of a picture worthy the first prize, we 
present, on page 248, Edward H. Weston’s pleasing im- 
pression — quiet, suggestive and not too plainly articu- 
lated. The mystery and the gentle touch of morning- 
light are well expressed. It is an artistic ensemble and 
owes much of its charm to the somewhat unusual effect 
of light produced by pointing the camera almost directly 
toward the sun. Data: August, 1911; light, misty; 
plate, Orthonon; lens, Voigtlender & Son’s Collinear, 
7 7/8 inch focus; stop, F/11; exposure,30 sec. ; 7 A.M. ; 
pyro-soda; print, Cyko Plat.; 6 1/2 x 8 1/2 Seneca 
View-Camera. 

In James Thomson’s picture, page 24%, the objects 
did not seem to lend themselves to a thoroughly harmo- 
nious arrangement. Perhaps the viewpoint adopted by 
the camerist was the best available. The huge urn seems 
incongruous and dwarfs the surrounding bushes and 
plants. The view is manifestly a difficult subject, yet 
Mr. Thomson has successfully presented the character of 
an Italian garden in the vicinity of Boston. Data: light, 
cloudy, ‘‘ open-and-shut day”; 1/25 second; 5 x 7 
Seneca View-camera; R. R.6 1/2-inch-focus lens; stop, 
F/8; Pyro; Artura Carbon Black print. 

Although Edwin A. Roberts does not fully carry out 
the spirit of the theme proposed, he has selected a sub- 
ject which at least suggests the nature of the locality. 
We feel that we are in a garden and not in an open field 
or in the woods. His picture is very attractive, the 
color-values are well-preserved and the angle of the 
solar rays imparts a sense of solidity and a fine perspec- 
tive, which are valuable means in the hands of a land- 
scape-specialist. Data: Name of floral bush. “ Dorothy 
Perkins”; July 4, 8.30 a.m.; bright sunlight; 5x7 
Seneca camera with Seneca Convertible lens, F/8 ; 8-inch 
focus, of which the front-lens alone was used; length of 
focus, 18 inches; Ideal three-times color-secreen ; six sec- 
onds’ exposure ; Cramer Medium Iso plate; Pyro; Pro- 
fessional Cyko Buff print, redeveloped. 


Ne 
Correct exposure is all-important for success. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 

















PuHotroGraApnHy. Its Principles and Applications. By 
Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S., Progress-Medallist of 
the Royal Photographic Society for 1910, Past-Presi- 
dent Photographie Convention. Illustrated with 
frontispiece in three-color from an Autochrome and 
numerous diagrams and halftones. Svo. pp: 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1911. 
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Something which we have long wished has come to 
pass, namely, that Mr. Watkins should write a longer 
and more pretentious book on photography than his 
well-known and most useful Manual, which as regards 
the topics of exposure and development is quite the 
most practical scientific handbook of which we know. 
The present volume does not pretend to vie in complete- 
ness of treatment with such works as R. Childe Bayley’s 
‘*Complete Photographer,” though it touches on every 
field of work. The chapter-headings will show the 
wide scope: First Principles; Lenses; Exposure-In- 
fluences; Practical Exposure ; Development-Influences ; 
Practical Development ; Camera and Dark Room [sic] ; 
Orthochromatice Photography ; Printing-Processes ; Hand- 
Camera Work; Enlarging and Slide-Making; Color- 
Photography; General Applications; Record-Applica- 
tions ; Science-Applications ; Plate-Speed-Testing ; Pro- 
cess-Work (Photomechanical-Printing), and Addenda 
on pinhole-photography and timing development by 
paper test-slips. (The hyphens are ours. ) 

The introductory chapter contains a very simple and 
direct explanation of the principles of light-action which 
are utilized in photography, the formation of images by 
both pinholes and lenses, the effect of light on the plate 
and the influence of exposure, as necessitated by the 
fact that the plate differs from the retina in its capacity 
to record images. Mr. Watkins is undoubtedly one of 
the best photographie pedagogues we have, for he has 
the art of explaining things so as to be readily under- 
stood by the novice. This first chapter is an excellent 
example of his facility and should be read by every 
beginner in photography. Thechapter on lensesis rather 
elementary, no attempt being made to mention the lenses 
of some of the most famous makers, such as Zeiss, V oigt- 
lender, and Steinheil, the writer's bias being for English 
goods. The treatment of exposure is an expansion of 
Mr. Watkins’s former treatises on the topic, with all the 
advantages of rearrangement and more logical develop- 
ment due to long experience. As is well known, the 
use of an actinometer does away with the need of an 
elaborate classification of subjects such as is necessary 
with our tables in PHoro-Era, so the problem is re- 
duced to its lowest terms, viz., the effect of obstructions 
to the light illuminating the subject and the applica- 
tion of the meter to varying conditions as determined 
by this factor. “ Practical Exposure explains the use 
of tables from the time of Burton and Scott and the 
various exposure-calculators (sometimes falsely called 
meters) based thereon, also the application of the expos- 
ure-meter to interiors, copying, daylight-enlarging, and 
other fields. The chapter on development brings in 
the latest advances in time-development, particularly 
the use of the time-thermometer with both the Watkins 
and the Kodak tanks to make accurate allowance for 
changes in temperature. Short descriptions are given 
of many little-used printing-processes, so that this part 





of the book is valuable for reference. The review of 
all known processes of color-photography is particularly 
valuable and due importance is given to the beautiful 
Autochrome process of the Lumiéres—a field in which 
Mr. Watkins has made it possible to secure exact expo- 
sure by devising a special calculating-dial and a good 
means of varying time of development for temperature. 
Another original recommendation is to copy an Auto- 
chrome by contact in the camera with the lens pointing 
to the sky, also to stop at the negative and print posi- 
tives by contact on Autochrome plates in cases where 
many copies are wanted. In other departments the 
book is quite up to date, including such topics as 
Kinemacolor, X-ray and survey-photography. 

Perhaps the most novel announcement is the one of 
a new method of speed-testing by the use of a special 
exposing-dise devised by Mr. Watkins to obviate the 
plotting or measuring of densities and to indicate the 
central point of correct exposure. By superimposing 
in a special instrument two characteristic curves so that 
the same exposures come opposite to each other, it is 
possible to determine the “ central speed.” ‘This 
method does not give the maximum speed but the one 
which indicates the exposure yielding the best possible 
results. Mr. Watkins is inclined to recommend two 
speed-tests, “ the first, made by an observation of the 
smallest exposure which gives a visible deposit, and to 
be called the maximum-speed test, being right for 
snapshot-exposures and advertising; the second, made 
by the central-speed plan, being right for time-exposures 
for best results.” (Hyphens ours.) 

Our own experience with the Watkins numbers on the 
published speed-cards is that they tend to indicate (for 
American conditions, at least) the central-speed ; though 
Mr. Arthur Hammond assures us that in England the 
Bee Meter indicates the minimum exposure which will 
give a good negative: the topic, however, will be treated 
fully in an article which will appear soon in these pages. 

In conclusion, we recommend Mr. Watkins's book as 
one which should be purchased and carefully studied by 
all photographers, professional or amateur. Note should, 
however, be made of typographical errors in the table 
on p. 24, in the list of comparative stop-values. 


oe 


THE INTERNATIONAL Srupio FoR OcTroRBER. Price, 
50 cents. Published monthly. Yearly subscription 
$5.00, post-paid. John Lane Company, 110-114 


W. 32nd St., New York City. 


The International Studio has come to be recognized 
as the most superb and highly-educational monthly art- 
publication in the world. It is indispensable to the 
art-lover, the connoisseur, the picture-dealer and the art- 
student. No similar publication can prove a greater 
source of delight, instruction and information to the 
photographer, be he professional or amateur. The 
October number has been produced with a seeming dis- 
regard of cost. Certainly no pains have been spared to 
make this one of the most sumptuous and delectable 
numbers ever issued by the publishers of this splendid 
magazine. Lack of space forbids a description in detail 
of the many important aud beautifully-written essays on 
various important art-topics, and the large number of 
exquisite and elaborately-executed plates in eolor and 
monochrome. 

The liberal contents of this number include profusely- 
illustrated essays as follows: Edwin Austin Abbey, 
Illustrator, Painter, Decorator, by Arthur Hoeber ; Some 
Recent Portraits by Philip A. Laszlo, by A. L. Baldry ; 
Japanese Art and Artists of To-day, VI, Cloisonné 
Enamel-work, by Prof. Jiri Harada; Some Notes on the 
Turin International Exhibition, by Alfredo Melani; The 
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National Competition of Schools of Art, 1911, by W. T. 
Whitley; Studio-Talk (from regular correspondents) ; 
Reviews and Notices; The Lay-Figure: On Using the 
Memory; The Lombardy Poplar as a Decoration, by 
Samuel Howe; A Cheerful Note in Church-Decoration ; 
The First Presbyterian Church, of Watertown, N. Y.; 
Exhibition of Pictorial Photography by the Newark 
Museum Association, by William D. MacColl; A Minne- 
sota Country-House. 

We call special attention to the profound and dignified 
review by an eminent art-critic of the exhibition of pic- 
torial photography, which was held by the Newark 
Museum Association last summer, and which has been 
referred to several times in the pages of PHoro-ERa. 
This is a high tribute paid by The International Studio to 
pictorial photography as a fine art, and should be read 
by every photographic pictorialist. There are many 
photographers, both professionals and amateurs, who, at 
this season of the year, devote sums of varying amounts 
to combination-subscriptions for popular magazines. 
We would suggest that they reserve a part of this sum 
and devote it to a subscription to The International Studio, 
which, at $5 a year, is emphatically cheap. 


BLAETTER UND BLUETEN. Dargeboten von der Redak- 
tion der Abendschule. Siebzehnter Band. Zahlreiche 
Illustrationen. Preis, $1.25. St. Louis, Mo.: Louis 
Lange Publishing Co. 


Eine Haus-und Familien-Bibliothek in wunderschénen 
Prachtbiinden, voll des mannigfaltigsten Inhalts zur 
Belehrung und Unterhaltung fiir jung und alt. Bis 
jetzt sind 16 Biinde, jeder 376 Seiten stark und aufs 
reichste illustriert, erschienen. Mit jedem Jahre er- 
scheint ein neuer Band. 

Sie sind eine reiche Schatzkammer fiir jedes Haus, 
fiir jedes Lesezimmer und bieten eine Fiille des Wis- 
sens wie der Unterhaltung dar. Jeder Band enthiilt 
eine Reihe sorgfiltig ausgewiihlter oder eigens geschrie- 
bener Erziihlungen, viele Geschichten und Beschrei- 
bungen, Artikel iiber historische Begebenheiten wie 
iiber naturgeschichtliche Gegenstiinde, Medizinisches, 
Haushaltsangelegenheiten, Vélkerkunde, Spriiche, Rit- 
sel, Jugendfreuden, eine Abteilung fiir die Kleinen, 
und so weiter. 

Jeder Band bietet dem angehenden Schiiler der 
deutschen Sprache, besonders Amerikaner, eine vortreff- 
liche Gelegenheit leichtes und gewiihltes Deutsch zu 
lesen. Den Lesern der PHoro-ERA innigst empfohlen. 


Der OrEtpRuck. Illustriert. Von Dr. Franz Fuhr- 
mann, price 2.80 Reichsmarks (70 cents) ; postage, 
6 cents. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. S., Germany. 


“The Oil-Print’”’ is the English title of the latest 
monograph, number 73, in Wilhelm Knapp’s admirable 
Encyclopaedia of Photography. Dr. Fuhrmann, the 
author, and himself an expert oil-printer, has treated 
this subject in a thoroughly able, intelligent and authori- 
tative manner, going into the smallest detail of the 
modus operandi and illustrating every step of the pro- 
cess with original photographs. All the various work- 
ing-utensils, materials, ete., are thoroughly described 
and illustrated so that this valuable treatise may be 
comprehended even by intending practitioners with a 
scant knowledge of the German language. The book 
contains four superb halftone-reproductions of admirable 
examples of oil-printing by Dr. Fuhrmann. In truth, 
this work is the best which has come to our attention, 
and we recommend it most heartily to our readers. 

The volume contains the following chapters: Theory 





of the Oil-Print; History and Literature; Materials 
and Utensils; Technical Operations; Preparing the 
Paper; Oil-Prints on Glass and Porcelain; Errors and 
their Correction, and Remarks on the Accompanying 
Illustrations. 


Das PHOTOGRAPHIEREN MIT Buirzuicut. Illustriert. 
Von Hans Schmidt, price 3.60 Reichsmarks (90 cents), 
postage, 10 ce. Wilhelm Knapp, Halle a. S., Germany. 


Puorto-Era has often expressed the desire on behalf 
of many interested readers for an authoritative and un- 
prejudiced text-book on the subject of flashlight-photo- 
graphy, in view of the vast amount of inferior and 
degraded work which is being produced in this country 
at the present time. The author, a professor at the 
Photographic Institute of Instruction and Research at 
Berlin, and an authority of universal reputation, has 
gone deeply into the subject of flashlight-photography, 
and has produced a work which, for thoroughness, 
lucidity, scope and accuracy may be safely regarded as 
unsurpassed. The author has kept pace with the many 
improvements in methods and apparatus which have 
been made up to the present time, and he has incor- 
porated the results of his observations and researches, 
together with the best knowledge of expert practitioners, 
in a volume which is indispensable to every flashlight- 
worker, professional or amateur. We are glad to en- 
dorse this work, although we hope to print in an early 
issue of PHoro-ERA a valuable, up-to-date article on the 
same subject by a well-known American authority. 

The illustrations, which clarify the text, are quite 
numerous and in themselves constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in this difficult and important branch of photo- 
graphy. Twenty chapters treat the subjects of 
illuminating-compounds; ignition-apparatus, both for 
pure magnesium and flashpowders of various manufac- 
tures; pneumatic and electric forms of ignition; pan- 
chromatic compounds; . elimination and removal of 
smoke; diffusion of light; choice of lenses and dry- 
plates; character of subjects; development and ex- 
posure, and many other important technical matters. 


A Well-Organized Camera Club 


WE have just received the announcements of the New- 
ark Camera Club, 222 Market St., Newark, N.J. This 
club is very well organized on much the same ideas as 
were explained in Mr. Walford’s article in our October 
issue, with six committees, House, Finance, Membership, 
Entertainment, Lantern-slide and Outing, each consisting 
of three members. Regular business-meetings are held 
on the second and fourth Mondays of each month at the 
club-rooms, which are provided with a large, well-venti- 
lated darkroom; a studio with regular portrait-lens, 
camera and aceessories; lockers; enlarging-apparatus ; 
lantern-slide camera, and a full list of photographic 
magazines. The regular fixtures of the club include an 
annual competition for club-medals and other prizes, a 
lantern-slide exhibition, fortnightly club-suppers, an 
annual smoker in February, an annual banquet in April, 
and several outings to points of interest. The dues are 
$12.00 per year and there is no initiation-fee. The 
membership numbers 57. 

The Lantern-Slide Committee sends us the following 
announcement: A lantern-slide competition will be held 
for sets of four slides, with prizes of medals. Entries 
close Nov. 13. Interchange slides must be submitted 
before Dec. 22. The committee will be in session at the 
club-rooms Thursday evenings to render assistance in 
making slides to those who desire it. The annual slide- 
exhibition will be held November 27. 
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Art-Commissioner Eickemeyer 


RupoteH EICKEMEYER, JR., the prominent photo- 
grapher, whose exquisite and delicate work is well known 
to our readers, has been appointed chairman of the art- 
commission of Yonkers, New York. One of the most 
important functions of the commission is to judge a 
competition, just announced, for the decoration of the 
council chamber in the City Hall. With his keen sense 
of beauty and wide familiarity with the masterpieces of 
painting, Mr. Eickemeyer will undoubtedly secure for 
his city mural decorations far above the average standard 
of merit for such work. The appointment speaks vol- 
umes for the good sense of the executive head of the 
Yonkers city government. 


Submerged, but Saved Camera 


R. E. Mutter, official photographer of the U.S. Navy, 
had a narrow escape from drowning when trying to 
board the U.S. Battleship Kansas, during the mancu- 
vres of the fleet off Provincetown, Massachusetts, last 
July. With a suit-case in one hand and a camera in the 
other, Mr. Muller was stepping from a launch to a sail- 
boat, when the boom of the latter, swerving round, 
swept him off the deck into the water. Soon the un- 
lucky camerist was seen moving off on a high comber, 
handling himself well, but firmly grasping his camera; 
the suit-case he had discarded. In the meantime the 
port rail of the battleship was swarming with naval 
officers and handsomely-gowned women, who had sud- 
denly left the pleasures of an afternoon hop to witness 
the novel and exciting aquatic event. A seaman had 
been ordered to the rescue of the photographer, but 
there appeared to be no necessity for the plunge. The 
waves ran high and the tide was strong, and, though 
the camera was a manifest handicap, Mr. Muller was 
master of the situation and declined proffered aid. With 
powerful overhand strokes he neared the side of the 
vessel, reached the ladder and climbed aboard. Speak- 
ing of his struggle in the water, he said that he would 
almost lose his life rather than lose his pet camera 
one of the reflecting type with focal-plane shutter. 





Formation of a New Trust 


In spite of the Government’s determination to enforce 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, the merging of business- 
interests continues apace. 

Among the most recent violations of the act is the vir- 
tual union of two well-known publishing-firms — Amer- 
ican Photography and Electrician and Mechanic. In 
short, Mr. F. R. Fraprie, managing editor of the former, 
and Miss Mary 0. Sampson, proprietor of the latter 
publication, were married Sept. 16, 1911. 

May nothing mar the domestic felicity of these happy 
young people! If discussions should arise at the break- 
fast table, regarding the respective merits of their publi- 
cations, there should be no temptation to substitute for 
the proverbial heavy biscuit copies of magazines. Any 
possible differences of opinion might well be settled in 
their editorial columns. 


William H. Zerbe 


WE learn with much satisfaction that our good friend 
Mr. William H. Zerbe has been selected by The Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences to teach a class in photo- 
graphy. We congratulate Mr. Zerbe on the appointment, 
in which pleasure we are sure his many friends will join 


us. We feel sure that the class has some very interest- 
ing and profitable work in store for it this fall and 
winter. 


Regarding Subscription-Solicitors 

WE have already called attention to the dishonest 
activities of certain subscription-solicitors who have been 
operating in various parts of the country, collecting the 
money for PHoro-ERa and failing to forward it to us. 
We have lately learned of another trouble which has 
annoyed many prospective subscribers. In certain cases, 
money has been paid for club-offers of photographic 
magazines, but the agent has held back the orders for 
several months. In the meantime, the would-be reader 
has written to us to know why his order has not been 
filled. It is, of course, evident that we cannot fill orders 
which we have not yet received. In case of the slight- 
est doubt, therefore, it is best to send the money direct 
to PHoro-ErA, whether for this magazine alone or for a 
club-offer. 


A Newark Dealer in Disgrace 


As Newark, N. J., has lately loomed up as a photo- 
pictorial center, it is curious that there should be one 
dealer in supplies in that city, who insists upon selling 
chemicals which are unfit for use and which, in several 
cases, have ruined. valuable negatives. 

Several complaints regarding the unworthy methods 
of this dealer have reached us, and we are urged to 
make his name public. This we decline to do at present. 

If, however, he continues to abuse the confidence of 
practitioners in Newark, be they professionals or 
amateurs, we certainly shall comply with the wishes of 
our subscribers. 


Publicity-Men at Boston 


THE week following the Photographers’ National Con- 
vention at St. Paul occurred the annual meet of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising-Clubs of America at Boston. These 
so-called “live wires,” although only about one thou- 
sand strong, made their presence felt in no uncertain 
manner throughout the convention-week ; and what they 
did and said was of benefit to the entire country. There 
are certainly men of real genius among these publicity 
experts, including L. B. Jones, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, who represented the photographic industries. 
His rival, in another line, viz., Alfred Stieglitz, was look- 
ing after his fences in Europe and could not be present. 


Mr. Barrows’ Trip Abroad 


GroRGE L. Barrows, the energetic and popular man- 
ager of the photographic department of the Berlin Ani- 
line Works, New York City, has been spending the 
summer in France and Germany. He is enthusiastic 
about the sights of the old world, including those of 
Berlin, which capital he visited, making an inspection 
of the immense factory of the Berlin Aniline Works, 
which is styled “ Actien-Gesellschaft Fuer Anilin-Fab- 
rikation,” one of the largest manufactories of aniline 
dyes and photographic chemicals in the world, under 
the well-known trade-name, “ Agfa.”’ 


A. H. Hottd 
Mr. A. H. Horré, formerly with the C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company, has accepted a position as 
advertising- and sales-manager with the Multi-Speed 
Shutter Company, of New York City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 

















Postal Photographic Club Field-Day 


EVER since its inception the Postal Photographic Club 
has held annual meetings; but, for one reason or an- 
other, it has been impossible to obtain a large attendance 
of members. Some of these outings in the past have 
been quite successful. At the suggestion of one of the 
members, a meeting was held at Gloucester, August 15, 
in which members of the Camera-Craftsmen partici- 
pated. Thus it was possible to bring together a com- 
pany of fifteen camerists. The party took the 8.15 train 
from North Station, Boston, arriving one hour later at 
Gloucester, whence it proceeded by electric cars to the 
charming little seaside-resort, Annisquam. Exposures 
were made of the picturesque views in which Annisquam 
abounds, and after an excellent luncheon at the Overlook 
Hotel the camerists proceeded to Gloucester, photograph- 
ing bits of interesting scenery en route. The docks and 
shipping at Gloucester afforded excellent camera-ma- 
terial, after profiting by which the party left Gloucester 
at 8 p.m. for Boston. 

Among the members present were Mr. Harry D. 
Williar, Mr. Gurdon R. Fisher, Mr. William T. Knox, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Will Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. 
Kellogg, Mr. James Dana and Mr. W. K. Menns, of the 
Postal Photographie Club, and Mr. Albert J. Le Breton 
and Mr. Wilfred A. French, Ph.D., past presidents of 
the Club; also Mr. Roy C. Burckes, president, Mr. Sylvan 
B. Phillips and Mrs. Margaret E. Menns of the Camera- 
Craftsmen. 

Although the party was comparatively small, the 
occasion was a highly enjoyable one, as it cemented 
long-existing friendships. 


Pittsburg Photographers 


Ar the annual meeting of the Photographic Section 
of the Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburg, held 
recently, the following officers for the year were elected : 

President, 0. C. Reiter ; vice-president, W. P. Clyde ; 
secretary and treasurer, Frank L. Miller; print-director, 
Samuel A. Martin; lantern-slide director, Fred C. Wil- 
harm ; executive committee, O. C. Reiter, Frank L. Mil- 
ler, Thomas Reed Hartley, N. 8S. Wooldridge and 
Dr. David R. Breed. Reports of officers were read 
showing that the organization has had a profitable year 
and has added a number of new members. 

The annual outing of the photographic section was 
held May 30, at Beaver, Pa., and included a tramp 
across country. 


Jamestown Camera Club 


Ar the fifth annual meeting of the Jamestown (N. Y.) 
Camera Club held July 11, the following officers were 
elected: President, A. H. Hooper; vice-president, L. C. 
Ogren ; secretary, R. Sanctuary; assistant secretary, 
L. Miller; treasurer, E. Sample. A vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers was unanimously adopted, special 
mention being made of Mr. Ogren, during whose service 
as secretary the past two years the club made great 
progress. The last annual exhibit, in particular, was a 
great success, owing to his untiring efforts. 

Amendment of the rules was also made so that here- 
after no initiation-fee will be required. The committee 
on “ The City Beautiful ” reported that sixty negatives 


have been submitted for lantern-slides, and that many 
of the members will devote themselves during the 
summer to securing pictures of the more desirable and 
picturesque parts of the city. Suitable records of the 
condition of the streets and yards before and after 
“Clean-up Week ” will also be included. PHoro-Era 
is glad to record activities such as these, which are in 
line with its established policy to make our art a potent 
factor in civic betterment. 


Union Camera Club 


THE regular July meeting of the Union Camera Club 
was held at its rooms, 48 Boylston St., Boston, U.S. A., 
July 11. Owing to the extremely hot weather, the 
attendance was rather small but the occasion was none 
the less enjoyable. The pictures taken on the July 
field-day were shown. The first prize for the best 
group of pictures was captured by Vice-President H. 8. 
Stanley, as was also that for the best individual pic- 
ture. The Club voted to hold its Annual Exhibition on 
the first Tuesday in November, the exhibition to be 
open to members only. 


Newton Civic Federation Contest 


As its contests, last year, did not bring forth a suffi- 
cient number of meritorious prints of the many beautiful 
features of ‘The Garden City,” the Civic Federation of 
Newton, Mass., has decided to repeat its offer of prizes. 
We published two of the best pictures in March, 1911. 
There will be two classes, landscapes and architectural 
features, with prizes of $25, $15 and $10. The closing- 
date will be Nov. 15, 1911. 


William H. Rau’s New Studio 


Witu1aM Fi. Rav, the noted photographer of Phila- 
delphia, has opened a new studio at 238 South Carmac 
Street, between 12th and 13th, Locust and Spruce 
Streets. Here he has a building entirely devoted to 
photography in all its branches. Mr. Rau’s work covers 
a very wide field. He is perhaps best known as the 
official photographer of the St. Louis World’s Fair, and 
at present holds a similar position on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. His latest development is the field of por- 
traiture of men. Recently Mr. Rau received from the 
French government the title of Officier d’Academie. 


Three Fine Enlargements 


WE are sorry that our account of the Saint Paul Con- 
vention, printed in the September issue, contained but a 
brief reference to the three large negatives shown by 
W.S. Lively, of the Southern School of Photography. 
We can judge the merits of these enlarged negatives only 
by photographs submitted to us by Mr. Lively. These 
are matt-surface prints, 4 1/2 x 9 1/2 inches, represent- 
ing an old man with flowing hair and beard, a young 
woman arrayed in light-colored garments, and a boy 
costumed as a young Indian. These pictures represent 


a very high degree of professional skill, as regards light- 
ing, posing and chemical effect, and are a credit to Mr. 
Lively’s efficient and highly-respected institution. 
Los Angeles Camera Club 
At the regular meeting of July 26 the time of meet- 
ing was, by unanimous vote, changed from Wednesday 
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to Thursday, effective at once. This change was made 
at the request of a majority of the members, who found 
the former day very inconvenient. 

The regular outing to Balboa took place on August 6. 
A fair number of members attended and had a very 
pleasant day, also obtaining many promising exposures. 


President Bissell and Staff at St. Paul 

Amon the most interested attendants at the St. Paul 
Convention were Pres. L. H. Bissell, Mrs. Bissell, Prof. 
David J. Cook and Prof. Felix Raymer. Nothing of 
importance at any of the sessions escaped the attention 
of this group of instructors eager to witness improve- 
ments in the various photographic processes, operations 
and inventions, which knowledge they intend to apply 
to the various departments of the Illinois College of 
Photography at Effingham, III. 


Editor Kahn’s Birthday-Party 

Mr. GreorGE Kaun, editor of Photoisms, the breezy 
little monthly which contains the news of The Camera 
Club, New York City, entertained his family and his 
friends of the club on the anniversary of his birthday, 
Sunday, July 30. A goodly number was in attendance 
to witness the presentation, through Mr. J. H. McKinley, 
of a floral horseshoe from the club-members. We note 
among the names of those present that of our friend 
Mr. C. G. Willoughby, but space will not permit the 
mention of others. 


Dr. Heinrich Schulze, 1637-1744 





THE discovery of the sensitiveness to light of silver 
salts can be traced to the year 1727 and was made by the 
German physician, Dr. Schulze. But his invention re- 
mained without practical use for longer than a century, 
as a medium to fix the silver picture was found only in 
1839. In the same year the first pictures appeared, 





made by the Frenchmen, Daguerre and Niépce. The 
following decades brought wonderful improvements: 
the paper-photography invented by Fox Talbot; the wet 
collodion process by le Gray; the color-photography by 
H. W. Vogel; and at last, at the end of the seventies, 
the silver bromide gelatine dryplate. The noted Licht- 
wark goes so far as to say that portrait-photography had 
a fatal mfluence upon painting from 1870 to 1890. Min- 
iature portrait-painting and printing have much degen- 
erated through it: in fact, photography has acted rather 
detrimentally on art; and, after retouching became 
known, usurped the place of portrait-painting almost 
completely. It soon reached its zenith, however, and 
then began to decline. At the end of the past century a 
new movement affected photography and pictures made 
by its processes appeared again upon the walls of our 
rooms. — Max A. R. Briinner. 


Illinois College of Photography 


THE students have organized a permanent athletic 
club, and have started with a good, strong membership. 
They are fitting up a gymnasium down-town for winter- 
work and are looking forward to some good indoor sport. 

Jas. H. Smith & Sons Co. of Chicago has installed 
in the operating-rooms at the I. C. P. one of its per- 
fected Portrait Flash-Cabinets, to be used by the students 
in their flashlight work. This cabinet is very similar 
in construction to a single-slant light, with four eighty- 
candle-power lights for focusing, and a flash-device with 
electric-battery ignition. It is particularly designed for 
residence-studios, taking the place of a skylight, thus 
making it possible to use any building for studio-purposes. 

Pres. and Mrs. Bissell have just returned from a month’s 
visit in San Francisco and other points in the West. 

We have just received some fine three-color work and 
an interesting letter from Juan Oswaldo Amat of 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, student of 1908. He has charge 
of the engraving and illustrating department of El 
Comercio Press of that city, and makes it hum. 

Mr. M. Ito, of Tokyo, Japan, who has been taking a 
course in photography the past winter, has left for New 
York, whence he will sail for Buenos Ayres, where he 
expects to open a studio. 

Mr. Louis Hartwell, class of 1910, has opened a 
modern studio at Norwich, N. Y., and reports business 
very good. 

A large body of students took advantage of the first 
mid-week excursion to St. Louis. The dry-plate fac- 
tories, stock-houses, leading studios, and parks were 
included in the trip, making it a very busy and in- 
teresting day. 

The rival baseball teams of the photographers and 
photo-engravers have played two exciting games since 
getting their clubs organized and honors are still even, 
each team having won a match. The next game will be 
hotly contested, as the rivalry has grown very keen. 


B. Y. M. C. Union Camera Club 


THE regular September meeting of the B. Y. M. C. 
Union Camera Club was held on September 5 at the 
clubrooms, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

On September 17 an excursion was made to Beverly, 
Mass. By special invitation of President Taft a visit was 
made to ‘ Parametta,” the Summer Capital, and the 
members thoroughly availed themselves of the privilege 
accorded to take pictures of the beautiful estate. 

In the afternoon the members visited the Beverly 
Yacht Club, where they were royally entertained by the 
members of the club. 

A late train was taken back to Boston after a most 
enjoyable outing, during which many excellent composi- 
tions were recorded by the cameras. 
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Eben D. Jordan 





Copyright, 1910, Marceau 

WHEN the curtain goes up on the initial performance 
this season at the Boston Opera House the onlookers 
will have an opportunity to witness another step in the 
advance made in development of grand opera. 

The excellence of the performances given by the Bos- 
ton Opera Company has become known throughout the 
world ever since the first day of its existence, and it has 
steadily gone forward until to-day it is looked upon as a 
model in the world of art. 

While the artistic side is due entirely to the tireless 
efforts of Managing Director Henry Russell, the gratitude 
of Bostonians is owing to Mr. Eben D. Jordan, who, with 
a public spirit rarely exhibited in recent years, has not 
only given Boston an opera house such as probably no 
other city can boast, but has unflinchingly shouldered 
the responsibilities connected with making grand opera 
a necessary adjunct of every-day life in the Hub of the 
universe. But even before the Boston Opera House was 
erected, Mr. Jordan’s name was familiarly known in the 
realms of music, for his generosity has won for him a 
permanent place in the history of the musical develop- 
ment of this country. 

The coming year at the Boston Opera House promises 
to be more fruitful in the artistic sense of the word than 
the two previous seasons, and those who will have the 
opportunity to share in the rare enjoyment offered in 
witnessing these performances will have much for which 
to thank Mr. Jordan, who is still the prime mover in the 
affairs of the local grand opera institution. 


Garo’s American Flag 


ONE of the most impressive incidents of the Bridge- 
port Convention is pictured here. Mr. I. C. M. Stone, 
a veteran photographer of Brooklyn, N. Y., has long 


been an ardent admirer of Mr. Garo’s, so he thought the 
occasion a propitious one to show his appreciation by 
presenting a flag to him. Mr. Stone spoke as follows : 
‘* President Garo and Brother-Photographers, I have 
so much in my heart to say that when I get up here I 
cannot well express myself in words. I am not much 
of a speaker, but they do say | am a pretty good singer, 
and the larger the audience the better I could sing; 
therefore, if I had that which I would like to tell you 
set to music, I could render it without any trouble to 
myself and possibly it would be more agreeable to you. 
My simple remarks in praise of our most-worthy Pres- 
ident are but in vain, for were I to talk for a month, I 
could not tell you more than you know about him, and 
we all concede that he is a master and a past-master of 
our chosen art, so I will not waste your valuable time in 





Photo, by Cochran 


trying to describe his many good and noble qualities. 
Now, lots of the Boys here think that because I have 
carried this extenuated package about with me that I 
have come to this little island to do some fishing on my 
own account or that I am going to spring upon them 
some new kind of flashlamp, but I will prove to the con- 
trary. It occurred to me that I wanted to show to my 
dear Brother Garo my personal love and appreciation for 
the noble and indefatigable work that he has done to 
bring about this ever-to-be-remembered New England 
Convention of 1911. And I have brought him some- 
thing — not to hang on his watch-chain, but something 
that he will, as a loyal American, be ever proud of. I 
am an Englishman by birth and I love the dear old 
Union Jack, and as a loyal citizen of this, my adopted 
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home, I love the dear old Stars and Stripes of this our 
glorious country, the Land of the Free and the Home of 
the Brave. [Here he sang ‘ The Star-spangled Banner’ 
and all the Convention joined in the chorus.] I have, 
therefore, great pleasure in presenting this flag to my 
dear and most worthy brother, President Garo.” 


The Turin Exhibition 
MISS I. ROBINSON 


As I have seen no report in PHoro-ERA of the photo- 
graphs at The Turin Exposition, perhaps an account of 
what I found, on the occasion of a very short visit, may 
be of interest. 

The exhibits were scattered; the most extensive col- 
lection being principally composed of Italian work, and 
centered in a gallery of one of the largest buildings. 
The entries here number nearly twelve hundred and the 
proportion of really excellent work seemed astonish- 
ingly small. Most of the prints are portraits, and in this 
branch of the art Italians do not excel. It needed only 
the comparison with Duehrkoop, who has fifteen prints 
here, many of them studies of men, to realize the superi- 
ority of the German school. Seven prints in gum-bi- 
chromate by the Baroness Viola Riederer Von Paar 
also attracted my attention. Several of them are of a 
vivid, almost blue-black tone which, combined with the 
softening effect of the process, is original and interest- 
ing. A barefooted peasant child with a shock of light 
hair, leaning against a broken fence with the cement 
wall of a house for background and a huge flat basket 
containing black and white rabbits beside her; and a 
man with two dogs standing in a road edged with pop- 
lars, are two which especially please the eye. Amongst 
the Italians whose work is worthy of note is Prof. Leo- 
poldo Olivieri, who has a number of small prints, land- 
scapes, etc. Iginio Torre has eighteen studies in some 
color-process, landscapes and figures. The only Auto- 
chromes were by Cav. Maggior Luigi Pelleramo. He 
has a large collection representing almost every class of 
subject, including nineteen micro-Autochromes. Most 
of the colors appeared a trifle faded from several months’ 
exposure to light, but they were excellent, especially the 
reproductions of paintings and still-life. An attractive 
collection of negatives and reproductions of works of art, 
by Anderson, advertised the dryplates of Cav. Michele 
Cappelli of Milan. An interesting series of radiographs, 
Autochromes, and transparent positives by various doc- 
tors and associations illustrate phases of disease, surgery 
and criminology. Particularly good were Prof. Marro’s 
transparencies on the subject of idiocy and insanity. 

Both the German and the English pavilions contain 
photographic exhibitions ; and too much cannot be said of 
the excellence of the former collection. Portraits pre- 
dominate, as do also warm blacks and sepia tones, and 
these, mounted upon Japanese papers of gray and cream 
and finished with passepartout of the same tone, were as 
restful to the eye as could well be imagined. Few of 
the names were known to me, but every group bears 
the sure touch of the artist and technician. 

Elizabeth Hecker, of Munich, had some charming 
studies of women. One, in particular: a dark-haired 
young girl with a pearl headdress and a beautiful profile 
against a light background. Hugo Erfurth, Dresden, 
had large, decorative, strong studies of men’s heads, 
rather suggesting charcoal drawings. Theodor Ruf, of 
Freiburg, showed large heads and very artistic half- 
length studies of women. Several manufacturers have 
tastefully arranged booths. In the section devoted to 
Satrap productions are several prints by Duehrkoop 
which have appeared in PHoro-Era. 

The English exhibit is principally devoted to the 
wares of certain manufacturers: notably the Platino- 


type Co., who demonstrate the use of their papers 
and storage-tubes, and exhibit in this connection some 
fine reproductions of paintings, etc., by Hollyer of Lon- 
don. The Autotype Co., Burroughs Wellcome & Co., the 
Ensign people, and Thornton-Pickard have apparatus, 
and there are several groups of portraits by local 
professionals. 

American photographers evidently did not consider 
the Exposition of sufficient importance to send their 
work, for with the exception of a series of photogravures 
from Indian-studies by E. S. Curtis, I found only the 
names of Walter Zimmerman of Philadelphia and 
H. Oliver Bodine of Rochester. 

In a general summary of the Exhibition two points 
may be mentioned: first, the marked superiority of the 
German workers over all others; and secondly, the 
absence of extremes in sharpness and softness. The 
general striving of all exhibitors seems to be for a sane 
and rational method of artistic expression rather than 
for bizarre effects and imitations of other processes. 


Lens Causes Fire 


A Lens left on a table in the drawing-room was the 
cause of a fire yesterday which destroyed the residence 
of M. Desmont, a lawyer's clerk of Orespieres, Seine-et- 
Oise. The lens was near a window and focused the 
sun’s rays on cloth upholstering of a chair, finally setting 
it on fire. The damage is estimated at £1000. — Lon- 
don Daily Express. 

A Word of Warning 

WE have recently had called to our attention an abuse 
of the public confidence which makes it advisable for us 
to put our readers on their guard. A _photo-finisher 
issued a price-list with the headings ‘“ Printing” and 
“ Platinum Printing” and furnished, at the price of 
platinum, prints on papers other than genuine plati- 
num-papers. Those who have their work done for them 
should inform themselves of the exact nature of real 
platinum-prints by consulting a reliable dealer and re- 
fuse to pay for “ platinum ” unless the prints are made on 
such papers as Willis and Clements, American, Angelo, 
Etching Black, Etching Sepia, Harcourt or Wallace. 

A Magnificent Panoramic Picture 

In our account of the Bridgeport Convention we 
referred briefly to the group-photograph made by Henry 
J. Seeley of Bridgeport, a print of which now lies before 
us. Asasplendid example of work made under adverse 
conditions this group is probably unrivaled. The print 
is 12 inches wide by 5 feet long. The data are: Cloudy 
day with high wind; Cirkut camera; Regno lens of 
18-inch focus used at F/22; 1/3 second; the group 
occupied a semicircle and the camera was placed 30 feet 
from the center of the are. We regret that it is im- 
practicable to reproduce this extremely fine picture, 
owing to its great length, for we have seldom seen any- 
thing to equal it. We therefore advise those who were 
present at Bridgeport to communicate with Mr. Seeley 
at 922 Main St., and become the happy possessors of a 
print for framing. 


Lectures at the London Salon 

A SPECIAL FEATURE in connection with the Salon in 
London this fall was the series of talks given on Friday 
and Tuesday evenings at eight, the gallery being open at 
seven for the benefit of early-comers. The course num- 
bered nine lectures, among them being: “ The Search 
for Beauty,” Anthony Guest; “ Pictorial Work in Great 
Cities,’ A. H. Blake, M.A.; “ A Tour Round an Old 
Garden,” Alexander Keighley, and ‘‘ Hints to Would-be 
Picture-Makers,” H. Snowden Ward. Several of them 
were illustrated with lantern-slides. 
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New Wollensak Goods at St. Paul 


WE learn that the Wollensak Optical Company 
brought out its new goods in full force at the show of 
the manufacturers in connection with the Convention of 
the P. A. of A. Perhaps the most interesting novelty 
is the diffusion-device supplied with the larger sizes of 
the Series II Velostigmat, F/4.5. This adjustment al- 
lows the portrait-photographer to introduce any required 
amount of softness evenly throughout the plate without 
actual fuzziness, ghosts, double-image or “ run-around.” 
In the line of shutters, particularly in the models capa- 
ble of working at high speeds, great improvements have 
been made. There is also a fine assortment of photo- 
graphs of noted people taken with Wollensak lenses. 
The Wollensak Company was represented at the Conven- 
tion by Mr. J. G. Magin, Assistant Secretary of the 
company, Mr. Louis W. Weil, Traveling Representative, 
and H. Oliver Bodine, Manager of the new Department 
for Promotion of Trade recently founded by the com- 
pany — an original, distinctive move in the endeavor to 
find new ways to create business. This department is 
for the exclusive use of dealers who handle Wollensak 


products. 
A Paste that Will Last 


A SATISFIED user of Day’s White Paste contributes 
the following suggestion : ‘‘ Like the wise little girl with 
her precious bonbons, I aim to make a jar of Day’s Paste 
last as long as possible. So, instead of removing the 
paraftine wafer which protects the paste against decom- 
position or drying up, I cut away a piece about the size 
of a nickel, near the edge. This place I enlarge as the 
paste underneath is consumed. I keep the little water- 
well (which is also the place for the brush) filled with 
clean water. The top should be kept screwed on when 
the jar is not in use.” 


‘* What Lenses to Buy ”’ 


PHOTOGRAPHERS who are interested in improving 
their lens-equipment should correspond with Messrs. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company and secure a copy of 
“What Lens Shall I Buy?” This booklet is along 
quite unusual lines and abounds in useful suggestions. 
Address them at Rochester, New York, and mention 
Pxoro-Era. 


Another Burroughs Wellcome Booklet 


“Ways AnD MEANS IN PooroGRapsy ” is the title 
of the latest of the interesting booklets for the photo- 
grapher issued by the makers of “ Tabloid” products. 
It deals with exposure, development, color-staining of 
prints, color-photography, intensification and reduction, 
and telephotography. It is an excellent introductory 
handbook for workers not already familiar with “ Tab- 
loid ’ photography and we advise all such to send at 
once for a copy, mentioning PHoro-Era, to Burroughs 
Wellcome and Company, 35-39 W. 33d St., New York. 


The Imported Zeiss Lenses 


E. B. Meyrowirz, 104 E. 23d St., New York City, 
reminds us that he has a compact descriptive price-list 
of the famous Carl Zeiss lenses, a copy of which will 
gladly be sent to our readers on’request. Those who pre- 
fer Jena workmanship and wish the guaranty of the 
Carl Zeiss name should correspond with Mr. Meyrowitz 
without delay. 





Burke & James’s New Catalog, No. 12 

A VERITABLE treasure-house of information is the 
latest Burke & James catalog, which lies before us. 
It is a substantial book of 320 pages, 6 x 9 in size, and 
handsomely bound in hazel-brown cover-paper with an 
attractive cover-design. As a reference-book of ma- 
terials produced by independent manufacturers this 
catalog is unequaled, for it contains full details of goods 
which are not usually to be found in the stocks of any 
but the very largest firms; hence it is invaluable to the 
worker situated away from the great cities. Since the 
No. 11 catalog was issued, Burke and James, Inc., has 
moved to a large new building particularly erected for 
the firm at 240-258 East Ontario St., Chicago, where all 
its seven manufacturing divisions are housed under one 
roof. A New York office and sample-room is also main- 
tained at 225 Fifth Avenue. 

Among the new goods listed we note the following : the 
Ingento Reflecting-Camera, with revolving back and re- 
versible hood in 3 1/4 x 4 1/4, posteard, and 4.x 5; Bell’s 
Straight-Working Panorama Camera; the Ernemann 
Detective Camera ; Expo Police Camera; Ingento View- 
Camera No. 3, with turntable in the bed; the Primera 
Plate-Magazine; several styles of metal tripods; In- 
gento Special Color-Filters; Ingento Trimming-Boards ; 
Ingento Style D Developing-Tank for developing, fixing 
and washing 12 plates — all in daylight if the Changing- 
Bag is used ; Ingento Auto-Tank Kits and Adjustable 
Plate-Rack ; and many other excellent and practical sun- 
dries. The latest introduction is the line of developers 
in tablet form, as advertised in our September issue. 

A copy of this catalog will be sent to our readers for 
a postal-card request. 


The Euryplan Lens 


RavpxH Harris anv Co., Boston and New York, has 
now had the agency for the Euryplan lens, which is 
made in Goerlitz, Germany, for over a year. During 
this time the firm has had remarkable success with this 
fine product of the lens-maker’s art, having in many 
cases displaced other well-known makes formerly used 
by press- and other speed-photographers. The Series 
VA, F/4.5 lens is the most popular, particularly as the 
possessor of a long-focus reflecting-camera can use the 
back combination only and thus obtain pictures when 
the one-lens man is too far away to get an image of print- 
able size. Some remarkable examples of this use have 
been shown to us by Richard Sears, of ‘“‘ The American.” 
In many instances, too, purchasers of the Euryplan have 
bought a second or even a third lens of the same make, 
but of different foci. 

By the way, the new price-list recently issued by this 
enterprising firm should be in every worker’s darkroom. 
It gives in convenient form the prices on all standard 
photographic goods handled by them. We note with 
approval that they have followed the lead of PHoro-Era 
and spell dryplate as one word, also use hyphens wher- 
ever their omission would be ambiguous. 


The Schering Developers 


WE have had the pleasure to test Duratol and Satra- 
pol. The advertising-statements of the makers are re- 
markable for moderation, hence the enthusiastic worker 
runs no risk of disappointment. 

Duratol is a new salt, being chemically benzylpara- 
amidophenol and closely allied to paramidophenol, which 
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is usually sold in concentrated solutions requiring only 
dilution with water. It comes in the form of a faintly- 
yellowish amorphous powder and is intended for use with 
hydroquinone, no formula for the single agent being at 
present available. It is soluble in hot water, and after 
it has dissolved the sulphite and carbonate, previously 
well mixed, are added. the hydroquinone being dissolved 
last. Any variation from the formula results in a pre- 
cipitation of a white, flocculent addition-product of the 
sodas, but this can be filtered out without trouble. The 
solution is perfectly clear and colorless, remarkably sta- 
ble and showing little tendency to work slower after re- 
peated use. In one batch we developed plates of four 
different makes, including positive transparencies and 
several kinds of gaslight-papers. The image is bluish- 
black and fixes out but little, though we had no diffi- 
culty in getting plenty of snap and vigor. A separate 
formula for Professional Cyko and Artura is published, 
its particular advantage being that it gives, without 
bromide, beautiful blue-black tones and with bromide 
the warmer tones. The used developer keeps better 
than metol-hydroquinone in a partly-filled but corked 
bottle. To sum up, we should say that Duratol is 
an excellent all-around developer which should please 
those who cannot use metol on account of poisoning. 

Satrapol is the Schering name for metol. Our tests 
show that it can be substituted for other brands in any 
formula with good results. There is, besides, an advan- 
tage in price as compared with some makes, 42 cents an 
ounce against 58 cents, according to one dealer’s list. 

Schering and Glatz, besides being the agents for 
a high-class line of photographic specialties, are also 
American distributors for the well- and favorably-known 
medicated soaps made by the J. D. Stiefel Medicinal 
Soapworks at Offenbach-am-Main, Germany. Samples 
of boracic acid soap were given out at the Saint Paul 
Convention by S. W. Nourse, the genial and popular 
representative of the firm, who also informs us that he 
will send on request cakes of pumice-stone soap, which 
is particularly adapted to remove developer-stains 
from the fingers. These samples are in addition to 
the liberal specimens of the Schering developers — Dura- 
tol, Satrapol, Glycin, Nerol and Citol. 


The Library of Amateur Photography 


THE AmericAN PHotoGrRapHic Text-Book Com- 
PANY, publishers of the well-known 10-volume Self-In- 
structing Library of Photography, has just placed on 
the market a new 4-volume set written expressly for 
amateurs. The first volume deals with elementary pho- 
tography and covers such topics as the camera and its 
manipulation, developing by all methods, printing, en- 
larging and hand-camera work. Volume II treats in 
full of negative-making, printing, copying and enlarg- 
ing, and retouching; Volume III, of general exterior 
photography and compositions; Volume IV, of at-home 
portraiture, flashlight- , commercial- and press-photo- 
graphy. A novel feature of the work is the system of 
reporting an actual demonstration, including the entire 
conversation between the instructor and the student. 
Our readers are referred to the advertisement of the 
library in this issue. 


A Beautiful Catalog 


EvERY camera-user on the Pacific Coast should send 
to Hirsch & Kaiser, dealers in photographic supplies, 
218 Post St., San Francisco, Cal., for a copy of this 
firm’s recent catalog. It is one of the most complete, 
beautifully-illustrated and printed catalogs ever issued 
by a photographic firm. The arrangement of the photo- 
graphic specialties is admirable, and an alphabetical 
index in the rear of the book enables one quickly to 


find any photographie article, accessory or publication 
contained in this book. Hirsch & Kaiser deserve to be 
highly complimented for issuing such a splendid catalog. 


The New Defender Vulcan Film 


At last the Defender Vulcan Film is on the market. 
From specimens submitted to us we can confidently 
state that the Defender Company has a very high-class 
product. The celluloid is of splendid quality, heavy, 
smooth and free from defects; the emulsion is fine- 
grained, evenly-coated and orthochromatic, rendering 
detail and gradation ina perfect manner. The film is, of 
course, non-curling. The speed is Class I of our tables. 
Ample density is easily obtained; in fact, some of the 
sample negatives would have been better if not de- 
veloped quite so far—but this was the fault of the 
photo-finisher, and the prints on Triple A Velours 
brought out the gradation in a most satisfactory manner. 

Our own trials confirm the opinion founded on exam- 
ination of the results shown us by Mr. R. L. Ennis, the 
popular manager of the Boston office. 


Mitchell’s Hard-an-Fix 


WE have had the pleasure of using the acid chrome- 
alum fixing-bath made by Charles L. Mitchell, M.D., 
and advertised in recent issues of PHoro-Era. We 
found it quite efficient and reliable for plates, and, what 
is more remarkable, for developing-papers. This ex- 
perience is rather at odds with some trials we have made 
with chrome-alum formulas, as Hard-an-Fix imparted no 
greenish coloration to the paper, whereas the other baths 
stained and degraded the whites. We can confidently 
recommend this article, as well as the Mitchell de- 
velopers, to readers who prefer not to mix their own 
solutions, for only the purest chemicals and well-tried 
formulas are used by Dr. Mitchell. 


The Graflex-Steinheil Combination 


HERBERT AND HvuESGEN Company, 311 Madison A ve- 
nue, New York City, sends us an attractive booklet 
bearing the title given above. It is devoted to an ex- 
tremely clear exposition of the advantages of the Graf- 
lex, particularly when fitted with one of the famous 
Steinheil lenses. The Unofocal, F/4.5, in a special 
mount, is the one selected. Optically, this is one of the 
most interesting lenses known, as it consists of four sep- 
arated glasses having the same curvatures and the same 
refractive indices for each combination, the corrections 
being obtained by adjusting the separation. Copies of 
the booklet are free to our readers on application. 


Ingento Tablets 


Unper the trademark “ Ingento,” Burke & James, 
Ine. has lately placed on the market a complete line of 
photographic chemicals in tablet form. The following 
have been submitted to us for tests: Ingento M-Q. 
Developing-Tablets, Ingento Reducing-Tablets, Ingento 
Intensine Tablets and Ingento Restraining-Tablets. Our 
first trial was with the reducer, which consists of tablets 
of potassium ferricyanide and of hypo, the advantage of 
tablets being here particularly marked, as solutions will 
not keep. Solution was easily and quickly accom- 
plished by dropping the tablets into water in a grad- 
uate, crushing them with a glass rod and_ stirring. 
Intensine is a single solution intensifier put up in one 
tablet, which seems to contain mercury iodide. The 
directions are to dissolve one tablet to each ounce of 
water. The solution rapidly and evenly built up the 
two specially-prepared underexposures which we had 
made for testing-purposes, timing the plates so that only 
faint detail could be traced in the shadows. Treatment 
for five minutes in diluted used M-Q. blackened the 
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intensification, which proved ample to yield good prints 
on contrasty gaslight-paper. The M-Q. Developer is 
intended to be dissolved in the proportion of one pair of 
tablets to 2 oz. for paper, to 3 oz. for plates, or to 8 oz. 
for tank-work. We made a solution of one pair to 4 oz., 
as we prefer a weaker solution than the normal for 
most work. This strength acted admirably for varying 
exposures on several makes of plates. 

The circular enclosed with each packet of the Ingento 
Tablets gives the Watkins factors and full direction for 
factorial development, hence these goods are to be rec- 
ommended, as they render it possible for even the novice 
to secure good results from the start by following the 
system. With a Watkins Bee Meter as a guide to cor- 
rect exposure and the factorial system to ensure proper 
development, success is assured. 


An Appreciated Novelty 


THE latest departure from conventional precedents 
made by the Wollensak Optical Co. is one which will 
be greatly appreciated by all purchasers of Wollensak 
lenses or shutters. With each one shipped there is 
included an envelope containing screws for attaching the 
flange to the camera front-board. This is but a small 
matter, yet it adds greatly to the satisfaction of the 
purchaser. 


A. E. Maris 


A. E. Maris, for twelve years manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Defender Photo Supply Company, 
has severed his connection with the company in order to 
enter the retail photographic field. Those who have 
had business dealings with Mr. Maris trust and believe 
that he will meet with every possible success in the 
new venture. 

He is succeeded in the managership of the Defender 
Company’s Philadelphia office by Samuel J. Sloan, who 
has been traveling representative in the outlying terri- 
tory for the past year. 


Punctuality in Business 


Dip the photographer, in trying to keep an appoint- 
ment for a home-portrait, ever miss the train by a few 
minutes? His watch was slow, was it? Then he 
should provide himself with an accurate timekeeper. 
Such a one is the Hamilton watch, the finest product of 
the American watch-industry at the present time. This 
is the honest and unbiased opinion of experts throughout 
this country to-day. But do not delay in getting one of 
these reliable time-keepers, for the factory, at Lancaster, 
Pa., is working night and day trying to keep up with 
orders. See the company’s advertisement in this issue. 
Like every product advertised in PHoto-Era, the Ham- 
ilton watch is endorsed by the publisher. 


An International Competition from Which 
Americans Are Excluded 


Tue European photographic press has given consider- 
able publicity to a prize-competition conducted by a 
prominent continental manufacturer of photographic 
papers. The chief condition of this contest is that all 
prints submitted must be made on any of the sev- 
eral papers manufactured by this firm, which conspicu- 
ously states in its booklet of particulars that “ the 
competition is open to all photographers of every coun- 
try.” In spite of the international character of this con- 
test, however, American photographers are not allowed 
to take part! They are prevented from importing any 
of the company’s paper, their orders, even when accom- 
panied with cash, being politely but firmly declined, the 
reason for this action being that “for particular reasons 
we are unfortunately not in a position to consider the 
supply of our goods to the American market.” 

Some time, in the not far distant future, this par- 
ticular firm may wish to seek a market in the United 
States for its papers, and it is sincerely hoped that its 
present attitude toward American photographers will be 
remembered. 


Marriage of Miss Stanley 


Carbs are out announcing the marriage of Miss Kath- 
erine B. Stanley, the eminent photographer of children, 
of Springfield, to Mr. John Andrew Zimmerman of Leb- 
anon Springs, N. Y. 


Artex Paper 


Some time ago we received samples of three grades of 
the new Artex papers, “‘ made in Columbus,” and gave 
them very careful trials. Our own favorite developer, 
Edinol-hydro, Kunz, worked very well and gave a fine 
black tone with more tendency to blue than is given by 
the makers’ published metol-hydroquinone. The latter 
developer, however, will suit those who like a warm 
black, particularly on Grade E, which is a double-weight 
buff stock. We liked the paper so well that after a few 
trials to get the exposure we picked out several of our 
best negatives and printed them on this particular stock, 
subsequently framing them for home-use. On portraits, 
we got about the same detail and gradation as with 
platinum-prints from the same negatives, and believe 
that with a carefully-adjusted amidol one could get a 
blue-black which would be highly satisfying. Several 
of our subscribers who wrote for samples have expressed 
to us in enthusiastic terms their appreciation of the 
excellent quality of this paper— “the best that ever 
came out of Columbus,” as one of them expressed it. 
Advanced amateurs who have become dissatisfied with 
the harshness of some of the papers intended for general 
use will find in Artex a medium capable of rendering 
full detail in a brilliant manner but without chalkiness. 
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Society or Title Date Entries Close 
Eighth American Photographic Salon 1911-12 
Belgian Photographic Association Nov., 1911 


Brussels 


Oct. 1, 1911 C. C. Taylor, Secy. 
3222 Cambridge Av., Toledo, O. 


Oct. 31,1911 | M. Robert, Asst. Secy. 
Palace du Midi 


Brussels, Belgium 
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Magazine-Clubs for 1911-12 








Class No. Class No. 
27 Ainslee’s Magazine 40 Motor Boat 
17 American Boy 60 Motor Boating 
50 American Homes and Gardens (new) | 90 Musical Courier 
23 American Magazine | 32 Musical Leader 
45 Automobile (weekly) ; 23 Musician 
17 Boston Cooking-School Magazine 17 National Sportsman 
80 Century Magazine | 12 New Ideal Woman’s Magazine 
20 Cosmopolitan | 70 North American Review 
70 Country Life in America 50 Outing 
53 Craftsman | 60 Outlook 
35 Current Literature | 25 Overland Monthly 
21 Delineator | 23 Pacifie Monthly 
12 Designer 23  Pearson’s 
23 Etude (for music-lovers) 24 PHOTO-ERA 
23  Everybody’s 17 Pictorial Review 
23 Field and Stream 23 Pictorial Review (2 years) 
47 Forest and Stream 27 Pictorial Review with Ladies’ World and 
23 Garden Magazine Modern Priscilla 
20 Good Housekeeping 40 Recreation 
20 Harper’s Bazaar 23 Red Book Magazine 
70 Harper’s Magazine 35 Review of Reviews 
70 Harper’s Weekly 40 Saint Nicholas (new) 
12 Home Needlework 25 School Arts Book (10 numbers) 
50 House and Garden | 50 Scientific American (new) 
40 House Beautiful 60  Scribner’s 
35 Independent 23 Short Stories 
95 International Studio 45 Smart Set 
42 Journal of Education 30 Strand 
70 Keramie Studio | 50 Suburban Life 
15 Kindergarten Review 17 Success Magazine 

8 Ladies’ World 22 Sunset Magazine 
80 Leslie’s Weekly 40 System 
90 Life 19 Table-Talk 
35 Lippincott’s 23 Technical World 
60 Literary Digest 35 Travel 
238 McClure’s Magazine 70 Vogue 
23 Metropolitan 23  Woman’s Home Companion 
12. Modern Priscilla 35 World To-day 
60 Motor 37 World’s Work 
47 Motor Age 23 Yachting 

The following magazines are sold only at the full subscription-price and are never clubbed : 

Ladies’ Home Journal.............. $1.50 | Saturday Evening Post ............. $1.50 
as eae aae ae eea awe. 1.00  Youth’s Companion (until Jan. 1, 1912) 1.75 
Popular Mechanics ................ 1.50 Youth’s Companion (after Jan. 1, 1912) 2.00 


These rates hold good until October 1, 1912 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 
To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 
is the club-price in the United States. Canadian postage is extra, and must be added to the price of each magazine. 
We shall be very glad to furnish quotations of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill orders for any 
magazines, whether listed here or not. 


Send all orders, with remittance in Post-Office or Express Money-Order, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA, Wilfred A. French, Publisher, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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